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THE CENTERIVIISSION STATEMENT - 



The Cerner for Vocational Education's mission is to increase the 
ability at diverse agencies, institutions, and orgarOzations to solve 
educational problems relating'tolrxlividual career planning, prepara- 
tion, and progression. The Center fulfills its mission by: 

* • * 

• Generating knowled^ through research • 

• Developing educational programs and products - '--'^ 

• Evaluating individuafprogram fteeds and outcome^' 

• Installing educational programs and products 
Operating infdrmation systertis and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 
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\ ■ ^ ' \ : - . 

- T^ie Center for Vocational Education is continuing programmatic research to develop more 
effectlvei^rocedures for identifying valid and necessary curr^icutafS content: One product of this 
effort the ^ve-volume description of procedures for. cpnstructing task inventories. supfifeyir(| th§ 
task performance of occupations, and aqalyzing survey data to aid curriculum planners and developers 
in'*deter[Tiinmg ttie approprilite performance content for job training. Tffe procedures are intended to 

of vahjfe to both occupational curriculum personnel and those persons concerned with non-curriculym 
issues of occupational description and updating of job^:ontent information. • *, / 

» ' • / 

Thisfet of proc^ures revises and considerably expands upon an e3r[ier version of task inventory ^ 
and survey procedures in The Center's report authored by William Melching and Sidney Borcher, R&D 
Series No. 91, Procedures for constructing and using task inventories, March 1973. The initial pro ' 
cedures fJrofited greatly and cfrew heavily from the report by Joseph Mprsh and^Wayne Archer at the 
USAf Persohnel ^f^iarch Laboratory, Procedural guide for conducting ofojpational surveys in the 
United Stat^ Air force. Center develppmentof the inventory and survey proeess hafs concentrated 
on their adaptation to purpo$es of helping in the derivatiori^ curriculum content, this adaptation ^ 
has included greater concern for how a task is stated, what 9sk informatfon shpuld pe obtained, and . 
how to use this task information in selecting*the more relevant and critical content that warrants con- 
sideration as a learning objective. / ^ 



The total -set of volumes in this series consists of the following titles': 

* . 

Volume 1: Introduction. ' 

• ' "* ' *" * . 

Volume 2: Stating the tasks of the job. 

Vclume^3: identifying relevant Job performance. 

' \ ' / ^ 

Volume 4: Deriving performahce reguirenients for training. 

Volume 5: f^ocessing survey data* Technical appendices. j 

This focus upon the performance content of specific occupations is paraflel to The Center's con- 
^ cern for the^concepraa/'and affective content of , training, as published in earifier reports^ R&D Series 
No. 98 and *1 05. . Results of several research applications of .portions of the process as it was being 
developed are published as R&D Series No. 86, 87, 88, 108, 109, and 110. Qurrently-^rj(Ie?vvay is an 
exploratory study of nnrpre gener^ally-applicabk skills that maV be used in di^erent occupational areas 
as well as within a particular occupation. Such occupatipnally transferable ^kills or competencies' 
•'would seem to be wseful complements to the present concern for job-specific content. 

. „ ■ ■ ^ — I ■ ■ . K 

% Volume 4, Deriving^ Performance Requirements for Training^ provides/a companion set of pro- 
cedures to accompany the survey ^teps of Volume 3. These additional steps are u$6d to seek informa- 
tiqn for makin0.ci^rriculum content deplsions, along With the Voiunf>e 3 steps pertaining to the 



f/ngi 



\ 



job-reievance pf task activities. Supplemenf/ng the relevance infornidtion, the companion proc^ures 
of/Volunfie4 are of use to curricuLum developers in deriving or verifying the appropriate task content 
of t/alning programs. As*described m this volume, the proqredures are focur^ on pre erviployment 
preparation, serving to pref^re an individual for emptoymerrJi^n a particular cJUcupat^on. \ 

^ The procedures benefit fro»m a variety of reported research studies and experiences of many per; 
sons over the last several years, notably that work sponsored and conductQil^by the US/\F Persennel 
ResearchJ^aboratory. There also has been extensive input from th^b rTfan^ vocational:educatof*^\ 
curriculu'ni developers, occupational instructors, employers, job supervisors, and workers.themselve^s 
who have lleen involved in various aspects of trying out different portions of the process reported \ 
here. • . \ 



r Of particular note are the individuals in 27 cooperating busines^rrd service firThs v9ho respom 
to the Employer Expectation Questionnaires, as well as ourriculun;! officials in 27 public ancjl private , 
postsecondaryw^hpols whK) completed the Curriculiim Content Questionnaires. Together they per- ^ 
formed most effectiJjply in providing the necessary training content data that served as lhe critemrLj. 
for establishing efficient task selection procedures. Supporting ,the development of these question- 
naires was useful consulting advice by Jerome Moss, Robert Miller, Coit Butler' Douglas Sjogren, and 
Nevin Frantz. Within the project staff, the -procedures of this volume benefitted froni the adviCe and 
assistance of Frank Pratzner, Allen Wiant, Winston Home, and^ Keith Widaman. Dr. Pratzner yv§i> 
director of the R&D prograni in which the five volumes of this set were developed. The work of ^ 
which this volume is a part was sponsored by the Education and Work Group of the National 
lf>stitute of Education, with Robert Stump serving as Project Officer. t 

■dontinuetf improvement can be anticipated as wider rfXperience is gained in the implementation 
of task inventories 9nd occupational surveys. It is hopea the present procedural descriptions may b§ 
of irhmediate use and value in aiding and promoting such ijnplementation. By such means theVe w 
shoukJ be increasing assurance that curriculums and instruct^al materials orovide for those things 
most appropriately learned \x\ a training program, and'that students will be learning skills which are 
important to and required for effective job performance. * ' . . ^. 



] [Robert E. Taylor ' • , 
^ jExecutive Director 
Center for VocationarEducation 
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Expanding upon thre Volume 3 procedures for conducting an occupationaH survey of task per- 
formance, the companion effort described in Volume 4 adds elements to produce an information • 
base for use in making certain decisiojis about curriculum content. The intent is to narrow and 
focus the curriculum specialist's attention on those tasks and task areas where more detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis is most warranted for c^jrriculum development purposes. 

The purpose of this section of the process is to identify job perfornrtance corftent that is most^ ^ 
essential for consideration in trainfng programs preparing individuals for an occupation prior to regular 
employment at such work. The^prpcess uses an empirical base of timely performance data and judg- . 
ments provided by persons close to th^ current performance situation; that i^, by workers and super- 
visors who as a group are representative of a wide scope of work situations. 

Curriculum content is identified by thTs process on the basis both pf its inclusion ahd \ts emphas/s 
in a training program. ''Inclusiora^l^ concerned with whether each particular task of an occupation - 
should or should not receive sorpe consii^ration in the curricufuin, "Emphasis'' .is qoaoerned with the 
level of development pf tasLperformance abitlty and with what particular no<<-perfQrmanc6 features, 
if aoy, are especially important for trainirjg aj^ention. Thus, curricwiar emphasis pertains both to the 
degree and areas of task competency irtteridedlo be acquired by students. ^ 

• • • I.''^ 

These components of content ic^entification are eperationalr^ed in the present procedures, 
particularly conc^trating on the issues of mclusioh and degree of emphasis. Though suggestions are 
presented for idepttfyingari^s of erpphas/sl procedures for this latter cornponent cannot at this time 



be-as fully recommended. Furtt/er development and tryodt of are*d identification procedures would 
be useful. However, the present suggestions should be^helpful to curriculum developers m the interim. 

, Basically, this procedurejor curnculym content iden^ti^lcation uses field data about each possible 
g^SIt of an occup3tion to answer two questions: ; ^ , . 

■» '/ - * ^ . * 

1. • Of the tasks that are relevant to^^he accupation, which should be included in tKe intended 

* : training curriculu-n 

2. For a task that is to be included, what should be emphasized^in'the ,training of Jhat task? 

This second ques;ion has severalfaspects to it. Shquld students acquire a basic ability to perform 
the task, 9r should the subject be limijed to certain background knowledge or introductory confcepts? 
Ox, should/6of/7 task pertormance anc^^ related technical knowled^ be involved? '-If actuial ability to 
perform thrtask is to be intended, should the training include development of proficiehcy io-per- 
** form to standards of speed/accurapy, and/or exoell^ce? 

It/is presumed tnat [Performance compitency for some tasks isTbetter acquired through job 
experience, wKere^s/for other tasks ^ high level of profifiiency may be expectfed to^result from the 
training program, m some cases the student may only fieed to be aware that a task is part of th^ 
occupation, with a/yery genierafl knowledge of how it is to be performed. Or, perhaps, the task itself 
is n0t critical for training; but the operat^o/i or use of a machine/tool, instrument, or other device 
. th^ aids 'and supports task performance sfiouJd be the focus of the learning. T>ie same might t)e true 
of certain specialized technical knowledge havir^g practical use to workers in the effective job per- 



'fbrmance of a task. 



/ 



Identification of these curriculum Consent factors for each job-relevapt task is the purpose of 
the procedgres in this volume. Should anytljing about the^task be taught at.all; and, if so, what^ . 

Togetiyer with these questions,. curriculum pfanners and developers have another concern. ]t 
sometimes becomes uhreasonable to include'everything in the 'curr'u:iflunrj that mi^ht be relevant and 
useful. If due to limitat'^s in time. or resources some content mfust be omftted frojn % particular 
training program,, how can the aistual content ancf the omitted portions be communicated to stu- 
dents, employers, and responsible policy agencies? The proceclures in this volume provide one means 
for reportfng the intended training content for each task of an occg'pation. ^ , • 

An of the prpcedural steps qf Volume 3, except Step 18 (Cluster Workers Into Job Types), are 
/appropriate to the deriving of johf perform'ance requirements for training. It h presumed that a single 
ocqbpation or job type has been Refined for the focus ofcthe occupational survey, 

* Volume 4 here conveys procedures and guideliaes for adding to the questionnaire survey and ^ 
analysis processes. Essentiallyyadditional task questions are to be included m the Task Inventory 
Questionnaires (TIQ), to be administered along with those described in Volume 3. A process is * 
then described for iftingall of this survey data to select tasks for inclusion in traifl^j^^Portions of 
the resulting summary data are then used to identify the performance level to whicfflach task should 
be developed. Instructionsyand examples are gi^^en on how to state these conclusions in the farm of 
Terminal Performance Objectives (IPOs), which s^rve-to record and communicate to others the 
derived curriculum cont^t As me'ntioned previously above, a suggestion^'fS also given for expanding 
TPO. statements to incliifle appropriate emphases for areas of task competency. Additionally, a sug- 
'^estion 'is made for including Significant technical concepts that may warrant fining m the context 



of certain task performance.^ igure 1 depicts^the sequence and rompbnent steps 6f these^ctivities. 
Kocedural steps^are consecutively, numbered to follow those described in Volume 3. Thes^ are 
grouped for convenience und^r three.major activity headings. ' ' S 

As with the task questions dealing with job-relevancy, several options are presented for types 
• of questionnaire surveys. These options serve to accommodate various special situations and circurQ- 
stances in whic+i an occupational survey may need to be conducted. / 

For establishing pre-enr)pl6yment training content, it is important that Worker questionnaires 
be administered to persons having some but not extensive ambunts 6Hvork experience in the occu- 
pation? Supervisors should be instructed' to focus thdirjatiQgs on such a vvorke^populatlon. It is 
this feature of attending ^oa particular type of wofker (as informant or as the^focus of other / dges) 
that perm'its task relevancy and si^nificande to be effectfve indicators of appropriate training content. 

- ' * fi 

It should be cautioned that these pcocedures fof deriving training content are not infallible. The* 
procedures, though effective and efficient for a variety of occupations, do yield an element of {poten- 
tial error 4n seleetmg or rejecting tasks jor training- The errorris minimal, and tends to occur in regard 
to tasks which, ar€ near the dividing point between the need and non-need for trainmg attention. Re- 
sults should always be exan>jned and reviewed for appareitt errors. . Informattori from other sources 
av|ilable to training.agencies, beyond that coll^jted frdm woi*kers and supervisors by the Task 
Inventory Questionnaires, can bring additional facts to b^ar upon the curriculum content decisi^ 
The value of the present procedures is that they systematically obtain and use specific information 
from tKe field to identify and resolve many of the content indusion and emphasis decisions, 'frfeeing 
the curriculum planner and (developer to concentrate further attention on fewer points, 

Another cautipn to be understood is that the durri^ulum content identified is not sufficient 
in itself to prepare ^ctualJesson plans nor to design Specific learning experiences. The r^esulting 
Terminal Performance Objectives point the direction arid foous att,enti<jn on the important trairving 
re^Uirjsments. It is assumed that teaming and subject matter specialTsts^tan readily pr'ovide the balance 
of detailed information about task procedures and the necessary .enabtiog knowledges apd skills for 
each identified training requirement. Where such information is not available, then tasic description * 
and analysis studies may* be conducted |pr thote particular tasks. iTachniques^for conducting' such 
studies are contained in a variety of other, reference sources, witKapproaChes differing as a^ function 
of the ty^e of work performance or knowledge content tViat is characteristic of s^particulaV task, v ^ 
Detailed task Br>dlysis procedures are beyond the scope of the present pFbcedures, though the 
, Jermijial Performance Objectives do serve-^to fo^cus such analyses upon the key areas of a task that ^ff 
most warrant attention in subsequertt task analyses. , . ' » * ' 
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Procedures described for this activity serve to expancj the planning of occupational surveys to 
include designs aojl^alyses that are useful for selecting what job performance content should be 
iricluded in pre-employme i3fc.tra infng program«'/T"hese procedures 'build upon t'he identification of 

Da^W), 



task relevance to an occupaflP), as described in Volume 3. They are intended to be aecomplished 
concurrently with survey planning in Activity D when curriculum content selection is the purpose 
of the survey. There are three procedural steps described here, paralleling Steps 8, 10, and 1 1 : 

^ Step 22: Deter^nine What Task Information Is fsieed^ * 

^ Step 23: Oetertnhe What Data Summaries and Analyses Are Needed , 

^ ^Step 24: Design Questionnaire Format and Forms 



STEP 22: DETERMINE WHAT 
TASK INFORMATION IS NEEDED 



iTaric questions for selecting Mining contMt. In Step 8 of Volume 3 que$tior>s were introduced 
regarding the occurrence (Questions. 1 and 2). am the significance (Questions 3*ar)d 4) of tbt tasks of 
an dccupitftion. These were arranged in five differaot types of survey questionnaires^ Tyf>§^ A, B, 



I- 



TyR« 


■ VVorkers 




Supervisors ' ^ ' 


Group 1 


~ Group 2 


Group 1 ' Group 2 


A 


Question 3 


f 


Questidn 2 


B 


. Questnpl ' 


Questions 


^ Question 2 * • 


C ' 


Question 1 


Question 3 




D 


Question 1 




( Question 2 Question 4 ^ 


t 

E 


Question 1 




o Question 4 











For use in selecting performance content for training, 'two versions of an additional task ques- 
tion are to be added in various vyays to these questionnaire options. Using question numbers foj- 
lowing those cited in' Volume 3, tiTese additional Questions are: % * . * tt" 

6. Learning l^ocation (asked of workers) 



Wh^re should the nnain effort be made to learn each of the tasks of the job? 

7. Learhing Location (cisked of supervisors] ^ ' . 

Where should the njaid^ffort be made to learn each of ^\he tasks of the job? 

Instructions and response scales for these questions are illustrated io Step 24. 

. It is useful to distinguish whether Questions 6 and 7 are to be administerjed along with a relevance 
question on Task Occurrence (Question 1 or 2), or along witfl^ a relevance question on the Extent the 
Task Is Part of the Position/Job (Question 3 or 4). To make this distinction, Questions § and 7 when 
usedfi^ith Question 3 or 4 are labeled here as Questions 6A and 7 A, respectively.! 




Of several possible questions tried out in developing these.procedures, the Learning Location 
question produced consi^stently high accurady and group reliability in identifying appropriate training 
content when used along with questions ohs^ask refevance. Questions 6^nd 7 are essentially inter- 
changeable in their effectiveness. When uWd irr conjunction with Question 3 data ( Extent Task Is 
a Part of the Position), they yield a composite measure of appropriate training content. Overall, when ^ 

applied to several kinds of occupations, that measure wa; highly effective and useful. 

- - % ' 

These results were confirmed in a stucjy of 540 tasks, T80 in each of ttirfee diverste occupations. > 
' MultipJe combinations of data from seven distinctly deferent kinds of task questions wer^ compared 
against criterion training content established for each occupation. This criterion content was genl^rated 
by a composite of task judgments thaf represented' both (a) the expectations of employers, and (b) the 
. tasK content of w^l-established and accredited postsecondary schools offering such occupational 
preparation. Refer to Technical Appendix B of Volume 5Jor a summary of thfs study. 



' For those readers familiar with the previous occupational survey reports of Center F}&D Series 
No. '108, 109, and 110, Question 6A here'is identical t6 Question 12 in the reports, while Question 7 
corresponds to the previous (Suestion 13. " * 



STEP 22: 

' . , • TASK 

U INFORMATION 

■* • * , * 

a , 

\X may be presumed that this particular combination of qu^ioris served so well because each 
duestion required the raters to combine a number of factors and consfderptions in their mind and 
. •men provide a single summary rating. The two types of measures were only moderately correlated ' 
. vvith each other. Addition of any other task information, despite the logic and rationale of such 
, addition, tended only to reduce theraccuracy^of content ideniification when averaged across the three 
|tryout occupations, or, at best, added only a very^mall increase in accuracy. In fact, the combined 
/Question -3 and 6/7 measures appear so robust/regardless of which group of respondents or vyhich 
,! relevance measures are used, that good results can be anticipated *by any combination of Significance 
and Learning Location quesalons, whether answered by workeij or supervisors. However, it Would 
be wise to monitor the results of applying these questions to a variety of other types of occupations. 
: At this point in our knowledge, they are the best we can Recommend for general use with different • 
/ sorts of jobs, , 

Question 4 (Extent Task Is Part of the Job) is a logical extension of Question 3, to provide more 
optibns for data gathering. But, its actual effectiveness has not yet been tried out and assessed. It 
doe$, however, appear to have merit for use in situatfons where workers just are not available to pro- 
vide knowledgeable answers to Question 3. ; " ' 

* • . . 

Some other task questions that'have been used at various times by others to identify tasks im- 
"portant for training are noted in the /\ppendix. Ttigse are in addition to those cited in Volume 3, 
whk:h also have on occasion been u?ed as the ba^isrfor making training content decisions. The merit 
and use of such other task questions remains a mBaningful research issue. The studies underJying the 
^ process described in this volume did assess several of these other questions. Though some were of 

value in relation to one type of occupation, they generally did not serve well enough across several 
occupational types to be cpnsidered of generalizable usefulness. In some instances, certain measures 
, may prove effective, but the number of responses per task would need to be infeasibly large to pro- 
duce stable andVeliable ai)up dat^. .Additional r^arch on this problem is currently underway at 
the Occupational and f^povte- Research* Division tAFHRL/AFSC) of the U.S. Air Force'. The 
reader should be alert to tHeir research findings as they become .availaole. 

Questionnaire options for surveying a single occupation. Questionnaire Types A, 8, and E 
I (but npt T>pe C) serve as the basis for adding Questions 6 and 7 to the Task Inventory Questionnaires. 

Under Condition I ia% defined in Volume 3), four expanded YlQ types are possible. Two^ use the 
earlier Type A* as their basU; and the other two use the earlier Type B. Type Cwas not considered 
appropriate as a basis, since no confirnratory relevance data are obtai-ned from supervisors. 

^ ^ • Type K, using Question 6A with workers, added to Question 3 qf Jype A> ' ' 

• Type L, using tW^tion 7 with immediate supervisors, added to-Question 2 of Type A, 

• Type M, using Question 6 witf; .workers, added tc^pjjestion 1-of TypgJ^ , ^ 

Type N, using Question 7 with immediate supervisors, added to Question 2 of Type B, * 

* Under Conditions J I and III (asdescrjbed in Volume^, Step 8) two parallel survey types .can 
possibly be gsed. , . ' . 

, • Type O, using Question 7 with immediate supervisoi-s, added to Question 2 of Type D. 

• • Type P, using Question 7A with immediate supervisors, added to Question 4 6f Type E, 

These six e)^anded TICi types are summarized in Figure 2, along wtth a brief indication of when 
each might be usefctVThere is no one type that is right for all occasions, though Type N would likely 

' 13 ' 
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. Summary of Qu««tiomiiire*rypei for Surveying Task Selectiort Surveys: 



Comperable 

Relevance Selection 


/ Workers ' 


Supervisors 


Condition TIQtype TIQType 


Group 1 Group 2 


* Group 1 'Gspup 2 


K , — : 


Questions 3-6A 

r 

Question 3 ' , ' 

> 


Question 2 ' * * 

"5. * 

Qu#Uions 2-^, 


N 


Questions 1^ Question 3 

>, 

Question 1 Question 3 
* 


Question 2 
Questions 2*7 


II ' D 0 

: . "- ^ 


Question 1 


Questions 2-7 Question 4" 


^ .. . u 

•III E . .P 


^'Questionl * ' , 

V 


Questions 4-7 A" 



•or, alterriativaly, uee of Questions 2-13. 
°or, alternatively, uie (if Questiom 2 713. 



■ ♦ 




T ' " 

^ ^ Availability of Immediate Supervisors 


» 

Availability of Workers 
VerY Many and Experifncad 




Very Many and 
Knowledgeable 


Many and 
Knowledgeable 


Few or Limited-^ 
Knowledge 




ft 

Type N 


\ TypeN 


j Type M 


Many and Experienced 




Type L 


Type t 


TypeK 


>' ^ ' . • 
' "Relatively Fdi/ 


» 


Type 0 : 
— V— 


* ♦ 
Type P 


None 
, Appropriate 



Fioure 2 Summary of, qaerti'pnnaire options for surveying both task relavanca and 
* tiaininfl neerfin a^e/^ined cfccupation. * _ .\ 
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STEl>23: 
DATA V 
SUMMARIES 



the^ndre commortly applicable Wrsibn. It is usually preferable to obtain Lponses to Questfon 1 
as It by Itself is a more accurate measure of task r7o/7- relevance for training /.urposes than are 
I ^T\^'n' ^' °' t by^^'^"^^'^"- ^'OTE: Since Types O.ancf* involve th^^appliSt on o the" 
« untested Question 4j[,eireffectiver^ess remains uncertain at tbiArme.2 f . 

to nhlv'^ T"*^ ""^^^ ^'""^ Qf supervisors to ansW/r questibf,nai4s'is hard 

to Ob am or when supervisors may be asked to rate-more than one occupation. Type L will be most 
useful when worker^timeto answer questibnnaire^is hard to obtain. UseLpe P When supervisors 

T'^'^T ^'''"."^ '° both Questions4 and 7A fsince this is/more lengthy c?r^t)^a ion 

wor\e^ to J ^nd t^^^^ "falso requires more ?me for 

workers to respond. If job relevancy is not in doubtvf or an-occapation'sW listing then TVoe M " 
^ can be modified to bn>it supervisor responses, ot Typp,0 can br^nodifieiB to om'it wo.ker /SJonses 



STEP 23: DEJERM INE WHAT D ATi^ 

SUMMAR^S Arip ANALYSES ^AB^ NEEDED 

' ■ ' • " T . 

Summary descriptive data.- , Printout firmaw ofsujnmary descriptive data for the Learning • ' 
Location questions are illustrated fn Tables A-6 and A-? of Yelume 5. These illustrations are tor a * 
■ 5SS'^T M a''? ^^'^'^^ ^'"^ a-1974,eiaht-state survey (Ammerman, Prafzner,& Burgin, , 

iy/&). Table A 6, dafe represent responses on Questipn 6A„where workers *swer Tor^dH tasj^s after ' 
^ answering significance Question 3 Tsble A-7 data represent respooses on e^JStion Y^^h^e super- - 
visors answer only for task^checked on occurrence Question 2. The.soate values and cfteggries for the ■ 
questions are based on the response categories shown'in the fi9ute,accompanyi>lg5tep 24. . • ' 

' , . . ■ ■ ; ' ■ . . * ' • «. ^ . • . 

' From the values noted in comp^ing Tables A-6 and A-7 of Volurr^ it I's obvious that many ' ' 
' persons will sug^t a learning location on Questions 6A or M, even though fhe^ same Persons ' 
■ l^^l'^te-onf gnificance Qufstions3 or. 4 that the,task isnot part-df the position dr iob\ No attefnpj 
IS made in the summary of these data to restrict the Learning Location answers to only thpse tasks • 
which respondents indicate are of some significance on Question 3 01*4. , Su^ pgstrictlon is made, 
however, for summaries of Learning Location when answered along with" occurrence' Quation \ or 2. ' 

' ^ ' v' ' ' ' ■ ' 

f a'y*f 'ntendW^ In addition to the possible analyses descrip;tive task^elSVa'nce data' .. 
cited in VolameS (Step lOlfdr a single, occupation, comparablfe analyses for teaming Location 
questions are also. appropriate. Guic^plines for doing this remain essentially the sa?Heas)hdse given', I 
in btep 20, volume 3. ^ , . • " , . • 

The primary addition to the data analyses is the uSe qf ibe task data to select job performance - 
content thaflis appropriate for inclusion in training program?. Specific directions fAr doing' this are ' * 
given m Steps 25 and 26. * . - ^ . 



^ ^For th9se readers who would.prefer not to useX3uestion 4 until its'effectiyeness has "be^n 
assessed m a field tryout, arl alternate question may be substituted, This i«a measure of Job lmpor> ' 
tanw Identified as Question 13 in the Volume 5 computer.programs. It is adhiinistered in association 
with Question 2, such that ratings need only be given to tasks checked by supervisors aia desired and 
expected part of the occupation. Steps ^5 and 26 include directions for using J6b Irrtporttftce data 
in selecting tasks and determining .their level of trainipg developpient. The qoestion format ^nd ' 
response scale are cited in ^e VGlume 3 Appendix. ' ^ ' ~. . 
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StiEP 24V RESIGN QUESTIONNAIRE 
roftMAt/AlMD FORMS ' 



Expanding Zpon th'e procedures and fornis given in^SteU fl of Volum^ 3, the ne^ task ques- 
tions are to added to the rele vance question 's6ch ^hat resppndents answer the rejevance issues . 
before answerj/lg any additional question. No^ne respondent should be^asked torate tasks or mofe 
Ih«n two questions.. " < ! . 

By plating relevancy questions first, respondents may c6ncentrate on reading and unde/standing 
the task statements while answerftig^ tjaestibn i&out^ich there is ready familjarity,. The second 
questiofyV?iay then be more complex/since prior task familiarity will pecmU greater concentratipn 
on ansy/eVing the question. Al^ answers should 6e given to the f i^st question befpre.begmnmg to 
•rat^ejfch task on the second question. This helps prevent prior respon^is to a task,from unduPy 
infli&:ing answers given on the second question. Relevancy Questiqns 3 and 4 are pacticularly 
susbeptible to influfhcing answers on subsequent questions. Packaging survey qufestionnaires in 
■4 units and Sequences noted in'Figure;2 for a particular expanded TIQ type will help accommodate 
lese concerns. • , ' ' • ' , 

The Learning Location question^nswered along with Question 1 or 2 (Task Occurrencel-vvould 
be packaged as one questionnaire bobklet per respondent. Answer ^aces for dll tiyesti^ns would 
be Ideated down the right-hand cqlumn opposite each task# • . ^ 

* When the Learning Location qi/estion is used along with Questions 3 or 4 (Exteqt t»ie Taskis 
Part of the Position/ Job), the questionnaire should be packaged.»two separate booklets. The^trst 

• booklet lists the tasks, the s^ prpvides directions and answer fiheets. for two task questions. This 
' atkjws a person to view the task statements c^irectly opposite each answer page. , ^ ^ 

for the'two packaging methods aescribed above, below are suggested the sequences for assembl- 

* ing individual booklets'lusing Group 1 Workers, TIQ Type^ M anil K, as examples) : 



. Single Booklet V ' ' 

i Cover, Wi.th Respondent Code 
2., Srief Introduction 
/ ^ • Purpose & Intended L^ses 
' •^Supporting Agenci^ 

• Need for Voltjntafy 

. . Response • I . ^ ' 

• General pirections 

3. Background Information 
^ 4. ' Checklist of Equipment Used 
(optional) 

6. Directions for€ach Question 
' 6/ List of Tasks, With Answer 

• f Space for Questipns 1 and 7 

7. Reaction Page * 



1$t Booklet 

^. - Cover, With Respondent Code ' . 

2. Brief Introduction 

3. Bja^kground Information 

1^ 4. Checklist of Equip/nent Used (optional) 
* 5. /list of Tasks 

' * 2nd Booklet ^ 

1. Cover, With Responderit Code 

2. Directions for Question 3 

3. Answer Sheets for Question 3 

4. Directions for Question 6A y 

5. Answer Sheets for Questior^6A 

6. ' -Reaction l^e 



Other itvles of packaginrmay be ^ound to be advantageous in particujar situations. However, gpals 
for J^'^^^^^ should be to (^inimize camplexity for the respondent, (b) m.n.m.ze 
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ST(EP24: 



effort required'to recdfd answpcs/lc) encourage completion gf one question over all tasks before 
answering the next question, (d)' minimize oppor'tunityfor-'errors in marking answers, and (^) sinTplify 
the-ppoccjss oj key^^unching^nsVvers onto data processing cards. ' ^ • ^ 

I ^ , ^ . ' ' ^ . f ' 

Suggeste<4 instructions and answer section formats for Questions 6A and 7 are gi\fen in Figures • 
3,.4, 5^and6. • * , . , * ' - ; ^ ^ 

Thi^ section on format and ^^rms is'intended td convey guidelines if other task qu^tions should 
.be used instead of*onJn addition to the ones given here. Several possibilities may be doted in the 
Appendices of Volumes 3 and 4. Jhis issue of selecting tasks for training i$ not a cloSed book. The 
area is pnly^begjnnir^to Be inVesti'gated through systematic research. 

Auditing, and coding tff completed questionnaires are rTujcb,_^the same as described fn Step 17 Qf 
Volume 3.* The significant additionis that of identifying two-digiffcod^ for the new taskquestions. 

J. Summary descriptive ^ata would be procissed along with that described in Step 19 of Volurpe 
3,jto reflect printout tallies as illustrated in vJlume 5, Technicat.Appendix A. Coding of responses^ 
to Learning Location is described in Volume 5, Technical Appendix A. * * 
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.X DIRECTIONS FOR REPORTIfSIG 

WHERE EACH ACTIVITY SHOULD BE LEARNED 



QUEStlON • ^ 
"Learnihg £^ 
Location" Vr»^ 



tPlMse read tfiis page carefuMy and completely) 



1 . 'from your totarexpcrwnce as a^Gener^l' Secretary (with present ^hd prewious emplpyers), judge where 
each job activity should be le^arned. That is*. \A4here should a General Secretary make the mam effort to* 

> ,learn what needs to be known about*each activity? , » ^ - 

2. This judgment should take into consideration where it is n^ost jusefui, most feasible, and most practical 
f6r such learning to occur, under realistic circumstances. Do not let your iudgmeftt be overly influenced 
by the location or nature of such training that you may have received,^ Instead, decide where you feel . 

. the training woUldJbest be accomplished for future persens wanting to'become qualified m General 
Secretary positions like those m your office. * • 

3. On the attached Answer Sheets (having a "6A" t)rinted inrihe upper right corner), c/rc/e jthe appropriate . 
answer to the right of the 'item number fpr eacfxS&livity. Use that category whicK best represents where . « 

' you feel the mam learning effort sHOuld be located f6r,thfat activity. Ch(Jt)se your answers from the ^ 
foTlowing categories: . , • . , 



P ^ PRIOR to enrollment in a forrria! job training program (such as ln,grade*<Ghool, at home, 
or in other instructional prograte). 

] • , . , ' 

/T = In a formal TRAINING program of* school, before regular ernployment in the job'. 

S = On SITE '(such as 6y job experience after employment, on-the-job trailing, apprentice- * 
/U' ship, self-training, or in local framing courses after employment as a General Secretary). 
/P \ • % 

= Through prior employment EXPERlENCfe m a related orlower entry^occupatior) (but 
not experience in other Genetal Secretary positions). 

JIHER : (Please write your judgment of ^be proper learning location on the reverse 
sidTontre^fHWfijLpage, indicating the item number). ^ 




There is NOf HIN^that new General Secretaries would h^ed , lu I tJJifi ab o u t the act i vity 
(such as when it is hot pact of the job, or there is nothing of any real substance to learn). 



The "N"Tate^ry shpuld be used Tor those activities that you betieve.are not part of the job of . > 
.General Secretaries. For instance, some activities on the list may be appropriate^OA7/j^for Legal 
Secretaries, Executive Seoretanes, Office Managers, General Office Clerks, Receptionists, Clerk- ^' ^ 
Typists, or other sueh related jobs in the general fields of secretarial science and office occupations. 

^ Thank you for yi)ur participation in this stucly. 



Figure 3, 



— : % 

Instruction sheet for duestion 6A (workers), .This reflects u$e with 
Question 3. For use with supervisors. Question 7A instructions would 
be modified to reflect judgments of where each task should be learned, 
based on the supervisor's total experience in employing and super- 
vising such workers. ' ' * ; . 



TIQ FORMS 



Circle one c'alegory for each Act 
, General Secretaries should learr 
of the awswer sheet for writing 



i ERIC 



'QUESTION # 



'Learning £% A 
Location" 



USE THIS ANSWER SHEET FOR REPORTING WHERE 
-EhCH ACTIVITY SHOULD BE LEARNED 



ivity, the orte category which inpicates where you beheve>future 
what they will need to know'abcVit the Activity, Use reverse side 
")jur comments if you use category "O."- 



Key to abbreviations: 



I 



' P = PRIOR to trainmg program. 
.1 = In a&)rmaf TRAINING program 
S = On StTE, after employment. 



E = Related employnient EXPERIENCE 
0 = OTHER (comments on reverse side), 
N = There is NOTHING to learn. 
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Figure 4. Answer section- format for Question ^A, This anjtwer section would ap^r 
- toparateiy from the listing of tasks, using a second Tiq booklet (oh Type K). 
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, , - DIRECTldNS FQR REPORTIfla 
WERE EACH ACTIVITY SHOULD BEfLEARNfD 



QUESTION # 
"Learning 
Location" 



(PlMSt re«f thi/ page carafully and completely) 



7 



1 From ybur total experience in employing and supervising General Secretaries, judge where each job 
activitythat you checked on Question 2 should be learned. 'That is, where should a General Secretary 
make /he main effort to learn what heeds to be knbwn about each expected activity? 

/ / 

2 Thi/judgment should take into consideration where it is most useful, most feasible, and most practical 

- for/such' learning to occur, under realisti)\ circumstances. Danot let your judgment be. overly- influenced 
the ltx:ation or nature of such trawiin^^hat you or your workers may have received. Instead, decide 
where you feel the training would best be accomplished for future persons wanting to become qualified 
in General Secretary positions like those m your office. ^ 

3. ' Circle the appropriate answer to the right of each activity. Use that category which best represents 
where ^ou feel the mam learning effort should be located for that activity. Do not g^e answers for 
activities you haven't checked in the booklet as^ppropriate. Please mark an answer for all- others.. • 



4. Choc|e your answers from the following categories: 



P = PRIOB to enrollment in a formal job training program (such as in grade school, at horijje, 
or in dther instructional programs). 

T = In a formal^rfAINING program or schoo|, before regular employment in the job. 

S = On SITE (such as*by job experience after employment, on-the-job training, apprentice- 
ship, self-training:or in local training courses after employment as a General Secretary). 

E = through.prior employment EXPERIENCE in a related or lower entry occupation (but 
not experifence in other General Secretary positions). - ' * 

0 = OTHE-R : (Please write your judgment of the^bper learning location on the reverse 
side of the answer page, indicating the item number). * ^ ^ 

N = There is NOTHING of any real substance that new General Secretaries would need to 
learn about the activity. 



Thank you for ypur participation in this study. 



Figure 5. Instruction sheet for Question 7 (supervisors). This reflects use with > 
Question 2, For use with workers. Question 6 instructions should 1^ 
^ modified to ref lecljudgments based on the total job experience of the 
individual worker. 
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. ^ LIST OF ACTIVITIES 

- for 
General Secretai^ies 

» ' 4 (Activities are grouped under 42 gene 

■ J i. 

. . f Check Sf 

if part of 

DUTY A: ORGANIZING AND PLANNING 
^ ACTIVITIES r \ / 

U Arrange itineraries f)£>r speakers, salesmen, 

and others. □ 

2. Arrange for training aids^ facilill^es, and 

' equiprtient. □ 
• 

3. Cbcnpile one report from numerous small 

ones, ' . O 

7 r 

4. Deckle on teest expensive and most desirable 

' way to communicate (telegram^ long distance 

calhetc.K □' 

5. Develop procedures for tfie maintenance 

of news Ijlas afid reference Jibrarie^ ^ □ 


•* 

• 

ral duty areas) J 

- CIRCLE .one category: 

P = PRIOR to training * * 
T = Formal TRAINING program 
S = On SITE, after employment 
E = Related work EXPERIENCE 
yO = OTHEf^{write location) 
< N = NOTHING TO LEARN 

P T S E 0 . 
P T S E 0 "' n" 
^ P T S E 0 N 

P T S E 0 N 
P T S E . 0 M 


^— ' — — ^ — ' — ^ 

6. Draft indsubfnit job description. O 

7, Draft policy iwomm«fKlations for submj^on 

to higher autHbrfty. □ 

« '8. Draft recommended changes totiandt>ooks, 

manuals, i>ut>licdtions« and forms. G 

9. Establish operating procedures for suspense * 
files. ^ \^ □ 

10. Estdt)lish procedures for the distribution * 
' of forms, reports, and publications. □ 


t» T S E 0 l»i 
P T S E 0 N 

P T S E 0 N 
P T S E 0 N 
P T S E 0 N 



' — ^' — ^ 3 

9 Figure 6. ) Answer section format for Question 7. 
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ACTIVITY I: PROCESSING 
SURVEY DATA 
LTliQNS TO ACTIVITY F 




ADDITIONS TO SU^^VEY 
PLANNtNG«< DESIGNING 

• Task Information 

• Data Summaries 

✓ 

• Formats and Forms 
Steps 22. 23. 24 ' 



• Near-Future Jbb 
Chanq» & Trends 

• Local |mpk>Ym«it 
Sftjuatipn 



ADDITIONS TO TH^PRO- 
CESSMVIG of' SURVEY DATA 

• Selection Rule^ 

* \evet of Development 
Steps 25. 26 

* Modifications 

Step 27 ^ 



TERMLNAL PERFORMAMCE OBJECTi VES.^TPOs^ 



Bds^c TPO Si.nenients 
Step 28 r 



r n 

j TechnicdrConcepis I 

I ^WiK^injiny Training J = =j= »a :i 



' c 
1 / -n 



Task Are<*s tor 1^=1- 
Special Emphasis ^ ' 



Jl 



Training 



Activity I adds three completely new procedural steps to those previously cited in Activity F of 
Volume 3. These new steps pertain to the actual identification of what job performance content (of* 
that identified as job relevarit by Activity F procedures), most warrant attention by pre-employment 
training programs, and their appropriate level of development upon completion of training. 



^^Step 25j Select Tasks TharWarrant Training Consideration 
^Step 26: Identify Level of Task Development 
. ^Step 27: Modify Task Performance Selections or Levels 
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ST^P 25: SELECT TASKS THAT 
WARRANT TRAINII>iG CONSIDERATION 

After group summaryVata are available for cin occupation, the next step is to use that data to ^ 
determine for each task whether it is important to be considered m training. The rules employed 
here for doing this are based on (a) task relevance, (b) significance to the job to be performed, and . 
(cVjudgnr>ent as to whether formal schooling before employment is the appropriate place to learn 
what n6eds to be learned. These variables are as measured by various combinations of Questions 
M and 6-7, depending on the TiCUype used. ' * ' * 



The survey data contain a nurtibq^ of ni^cisures on each task, Those measures usedih selecting 
tasks for training are: ' * 

. . • From Question 1 ^-^ the percent of Group 1 Workers checking that a task is pe^rformed; 



(Ql:%) 

• Proqi Question 2 

- . (Q2:%) ^ 



the percenf of Group 1 SupervisoVs*.checking that a task should be 
performec/bY tfieir workers.*^ ^ 



• From Question 3 
^ 4Q3:X)' 



the avBfjage (mean) of ratings given by Workers answering the 
qottsttqfi for a particolar task. 

• From Question 4 , the ai^ra^e (raean) of ratrngs given by ^j^ervisors artlwerin'g the 



JQ4:X) . 

• ,Fnam Questi(5n 6 

or 6A 

'^6:1%) 
^ (Q8A:T%) 

• From Question- 7 

\ of7A 
• -(Q7:T%)- 
•■^(67A;T%) 



quesyton for a partrcu4ar task. 



Xhejpercent of Group 1 Workers.suggesting that the main learning^ 
location be a formal Training Program or school before employment, 

I ^ 

■/■ ■ ' 

-7 ^epe^cef^t of Group 1 Supervisors suggesting that the main learning 
yloeatidn be a formalTrainingProgram or school before employment. 

7 ■ .■ ■ : I ■ ' . 



The l3asic stages of this selection process, using jthese task measures, are: 



* / 



REJECT any task ai nonrrelevarit for training purposes if any parr of the Question 1 or 
^ 2 fjercentage sumryraries, or of the Question 3 or 4 average ratings, reflect little performance 
^likelihood or indicate^a general absence of job significance. 

■ j " . . ^ . . 

* IpiCTION COEFFIiClENTS foTthe remaining tasks on the basis of signifi- 
[iestion 3 or,4)*Snd ^training program percentages (Question 6, 6A, 7, or 
If^fBining ffograms as the learning locati6n).. These predicted values pro- 
e'ntifyin^the appropriate jpvel of tosk development in Step 26. 



IPtJTE P.F 
i"ca*geratir 
: TflPpeQqent 



4. 



CONSIC 



nportant for training any task with a predicted* value reflectinjg a task 
I both a moderately loyy^significance rating (on Question 3 or 4) and a 
I^Qol training percentage (on Qu^tion 6, 6A, 7, 6r 7A). ^ 

h ' \ . • ■ 

lapning tasks as impo/^nt for some inclusion in .training. 



^tc questions, valdf^; and.procedures ar^ssociated with each of these general rules for « 
selecting tasks for trainingfT "H^ese a9f proorammea for computer processinjg from the sumnrwry task 
data. Volume 5 describes the computer crogranr) .design. Valu^for both task rejegjion steps repre- 
sent empiricaHytWtatifished points whicfij^irovide remits corresponding mQst closely with criterion 
training content established in earlier stucH^^sThe prediction equation for th6 second stage wSis 
dcrrvefl from the same earlier studies. \ ^ 
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STEP 25: 
SEt^^lON 



The specific question (Q) vafufes and procedures associated with each general rule are: 



luestiop (Q 



tSt, R0j6Ct a task when any two of the following shouleLoccur for that task: 

a. Question 1 percentage is less than 10% (Ql < 10.0%) 

b. Question 2 percentage is less tharr 15% (02 < 15.0%) 



c. Question 3 mean score is less than 6.75 (Q3:X < 0.75) 



d. Question 4 mean scbrejs less than-0.75 (Q4:X < 0.75) 

' This score reflects a parallel with Qu^tion 3, but remains to be 
tested for actual effectiveness. 



2nd, EStirriclte thePREOICTIpN coefficient (y) of each task frdhi TIQTypes K, 

L, or'N, using the relevant nomograph in Figures 7 or 8. Thfs need only 
i be an approximate y value obtained by locating the point on the n^o- 

graph at which the 03 and Q6A/7 summary values intersect. The y ■ 
coefficient is read from the values given for each diagonal line. These 
can range from less than 3.1 to 7. Use of the nomographs requires 
TIQ data to be obtained from groups of respondents as described in 
' these volumes. ' • 

* *^ ^ ^ '. 

" Fqr those wishing to'eompute the prediction coefficients more precisely than 
possible by this manual system, use the following prediction equations (y) as , 
noted for. particular TtQ types: 



With TIQ Type K 



\ 



y = 1.50 .* .6r(Q3:X) ♦ .0.3(Q6A:T%) 



With TIQ Types L and N 



y =. 1.90 ♦ .53(Q3:X) > i)5(Q7:T%) 

With TIQ Types M, 0, and P the appropFtateiJfeaTction equations rernain for 
more precise determination.- In the interim, reasonably accurate predicted 
values may be computed by using the Type L/N equation with Type M'and 0 
data The Type K equation might be used with the Type P data. Or. the avera^ 
• values of/Sfdi of the two equ^tionS'could be considered as an interim equation. 



An alternate prj^ess yielding comparable ordering of tasks cai\be employed 
for Types M, O, and P with reasonable assurance of tTie accuracy of the ob- 
tained prediction coefficients. Thitis done by first concerting the summary 
values fbr each set of'data into standard scores (z) having a distribution mean 
of Qand a standard deviation of 1 . These stan<Jard scores can then be con;- 
btned in a prediction equation as follows: - 



% m 



It IS assumed that any computer system used wjJI have a packag^ program avail- 
able for standardizing the scores. The limitation of this standard score approach 
. IS the difficulty of interpreting points along the distribtjrton of y, predicted • 
values, but the sequence of tasks would be cbmparabfe to that yielded by 
unstandardized prediction equations. 

3rd, R6jGCt a task when its predicted\alu^ (y) is less than-3.lO,«t)r below the heavy 

diagonal line on Figures 7 or S.^hen u$ing the tables, this determination can 
/ be speeded by first identifying those tasks havirt^3 values greater than 2 50 
None of these would be rejected. Similarly, no tasks would be rejected 
"3ving Q.6A values greater than 55%, or Q7 v|Jues greater than 25%. 

• — — — — — — _^ 

A comparable nomograph for use when using Question 13 (Job Importaocefin . 
' lieu of Question 4 on TIQ Type 0 is given by Figure 9. This is also effective when 

using QuejCioos 7 and 13 in Heu of Questions 4 and 7A on TIQ Type P. The 
* values r^f^ntified by Figure 9 correspond to the prediction equation , — 

- y = 1.80 ♦ 1.00(Q13:X) + .056(Q7:T%) 

where Q13:X is the average (mean) rating given by supervisors answering the 
Job Importance question for a particular task. This simimary value is averaged 
across all supervisors in the group, with i^e^s not checked on Question 2 having 
a value of 0 in computing the summary value. This equation yields results which - 
, are quit^uspful, but on the average are slijghtly less accurate than results pro- 
duced by theother two prediction equations, • ' - 

When ordering tasks by the alternate process of using.standard scores, none of 
- ' the nomographs can be used directly. The order of tasks on the basis of the ' ' 

- standardized y<^, is accurate, but it is not possible to-be certain what y. , ^ 
standard value corresponds to a raw-score predictibn'coefficient of y. ' ' 

. . best available sugg^stioo for identifying the select-reject point on the dis- 

tribution of standard y^^, values is to find the y^^, for a hypothetical task 
having the following summary values: . 

On Type M, 03:^ ^(j^al io 1,4pand Q6:T equal to '10%. 

OnType O, Q4:X'equal to 1,40an£/ Q7:T equaVtb 10%. 

^ ^ OnTypeP, Q4:X equal to 1.75 and Q7A:T equal to 15%. 

. ^ This can be determined by locating real tasks having suc/i summary values and 
, usir%their standard score (z) Values in the standardized 2:1 prediction equation. 
Alternatively, a dummy |ask haying such summary values coufd be includiedin 
the process of converting to ^andard scores, - 



STEP 25: 
SELECTION 



y coordinates 
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Fixture 7.-^ NooK>graph for estimatiqg predictiorico^ff icients (y) for tasks, based on 
Question 3 and 6A data of TIQJype I 
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y coordin»tet 

Q7:T% *Q3X 
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Figure 8. * Nomograpl for estimating prediction coefficients (y) for tasks, based on 
, Questiqn 3 a^ 7 d^a of TIQ Types L or N. Also likely to be fairly ^ 
accurate for data of Tl Q Type M , , ' ^ 
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. STEP 25: 



V 'coordinates . 



i Q7.T% Q13^ 



3.1 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 
7.0 
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69.7 
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Question 13 Average (Mean) Rating 



Figure 9. Nonfiograph for^estimating prediction coefficients (y) for tasks, based oii 
* Ckiestion 7 and 13 date of the alternate form of TIQ Types 0 and P. 
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STEP 26: IDENTIIfV LEVEL , . 

OF TASK DEVELOPMENT / ' ^' 

. In the preceding discussion of Step 25 there v^as an ijdentification of a predicted value (y) for 
each task. This Can be ^estimated fronr^ the nomographs or computed by gse of tB^ several predk:tion 
equations. For those tasks selected in Step 25 as warranting some inclusidnjn the intended training ^ ' 
program, the next question to answer is, to what performance levetshould each task be develcfped? 
The predicted value (y) is now used directly in identifying the appropriate level of performance 
development for each selected task. 

* • ♦ 

The predicted values hav^Nan expected range of values between 0 and 1, with various pojnts ^ 
on the scale of y values defined as: • , * 



1 

No Twk \ 
Dtvelopment | 

f 


Basic 
f Ability to 
l>o the Task 


Very High 
ProficienGy 
in the Skillful 
ParformarM^ 
of the Task 


0 • 1 


2 ^ 3 4 • 5 


6 7 




LEVELS OF TASK DEVELOPMENT 
(corrMpbndiny to possible values of Vcoefficnnts) 





|~ No Training of Task * 



Attention^Ofiiy to 
No rv Performance 
Task Issues 



Ipcreasing Attention in Training to 
' Performance Speed, Accuracy, and/ 
. ^ or Excellence of Task Ability 



No Development 
di Speed or 
Accuracy* 



Comments noted ju«t below this«cale summarize the training content decisions represented by 
various tevels^of task development. ^ 

'The value of y generated for each selected task in jStep ?6 is used directly to signify the general 
level o^ performaTtce to which each ta^k should be developed ir> pre-employment traming. If the 
coefficiej^is near Level 4, then the curriculum should jnt&nd to develop a basic ability to perform 
the task.^|erformance tests coufe be administered to test student achievement of this level of 
ability, but it would be inappropriate for the test to require any special ^evefbf speed, accuracy, ot 
excellence of task pcrforn^ance. The higher the development level beyofnd 4, the greater tnb standards 
j}f performance to be develofied in the training program. Level 7 would represent a virtuoso proficiency, 
in relation to on-the-job performance standards. ^ . \ \ 
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STEP 26: 
LEVEt 



A value l^a^han 4 implies that somettring less than actual ability to perform the task is appro- 
priate, with a possible emphasis on any of a variety of matters other than task performance per se» 
Such learning emphasis may also be4fhK)lved with task pet^ormlnce^-but can represtnt training needs 
• in their own right. See the section following Step 28 for a discussion of these issues. 

Figure 10 illustrates a distribution of y valoes for tasks relevant to a hypothetical occupation, 
for which a little more than half of the tasks warrant development of performance ability and only' 
half of these require proficiency to special levels of performance standards. Some 15% are to be 
included in the training, but not to invSlvardevelopment of performance ci{>ability. About orie^ird 
of the. tasks apparently are to be of no concern for pre-employment training. 



General ^evel 
of Development 



Very High 
Proficiency 



7.0 



Increasing 
Ability to 
Perform with 
Speed, Accurac y. , y t 
Excellence 



6.0 



5.0 



Basic Abiirty 
To Do 



Non-Performance 
issues Only 



,No Training 



4.0 



3.0 



2.0 
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the Occupation 



T 
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r 



Figure 10. Possible distribution of y values foi>-tasks of a sample ocpupftion. 
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Each occupational survey will yielfl somewhat different results. Theoretically the y values can 
rarige from 0 to 7, However, in practice'it is possible to achieve a y coefficient greater than 7 on 
some tasks* Wher* both the values of task's!^ if ica nee and formal training ar^ extremely high, the 
y may jfo lip to 8 or 9. This is an artifact of the way the prediction equations were derived, tending 

• toVepresent a "best- fit'' fo^ all typeS of occupations and data. Any one seti)tdata may not be fit 
too well by such equations. However, these deviations dofiot alter the rank order of tasks; the ones 
at the bi^er end of the scale still warrartt the development of hjgh'levels of task proficiency within 
the training program. . - , ^ 

i ' ' ** , • 

ThQ level of task development identified by the y values Should be interpreted in relative terms. 
They do not represent highly precise measurement of development standards for tasks. But they do 
jxovidea general indication of each task's appropriate level of training develofinent, allowing dis- 
tinctions to be' made between [No Training] - iNon-PerTbrmance Issues Only] - (Basic Performance 
Ability] — [Advanced task Proficiency] . 

STEP 27: MODIFY TASK PERl^ORMANCE 
SELECTIONS OR LEVELS 

The previous Steps 25 and 26 provide an identification of tasks^which warrant some training 
and to what performance level ebch should be trained. This identification is based on task data ob- 
tained via Task Inventory Questionnaires answered by representative workers and/or supervisors J 
in a particu^j^pccupation. The identification procedures provide a tested method of processirtg and 
using this data routfRSly, This method is reasonably effective'over a variety o* occupational types. ( 

It is not, however, a perfefct identification process for any one particular occupation. Rather, ^ ^ 

• it is a process that "best fits" a variety of occupations. 'It would be possible to find a more'exact 
p{XM:ess for each occupation. In some instarw:es, additional kinds of task information could be highly 
useful. But, where the most accurate process for a particular.job is not known, thp procedures in /N*. 
this manual should yield a close approximation. Thus, the>ser should be aware that there will be \ 
some degree of error in task selections, rejections, and levels of development. 

It is recommended tijat the user examine the results of Steps 25 and 26 in the light of other 
informatioti available or which can readily be obtained, Wie listingTof selected tasks and their, , 
development levels should then be modified to reflect this additionaj information about the job^ 
Some basisjor'carrying out this examination-exists within the cbmpleted Task Inventory Question- 
naires,' and within the knowledge base' of the user or of available job informants. The following- 
^ouid be done to accomplish this examination prior to Tfnalizing the performance content selections 
in Step 2^. . ' ^ ^ 

• Examine selections for apparent errors'. 

• Examipe questionnaire comments, reactions, and task additions. 

• Examine response differences between workers and supervisors. 

i * ^ * • 

• Estimate near-future job changes and trends. 

• .Exparil task identifications Ip include special performance content required by local job 
situation. 



• Expand task identifications to inclua&tferformance requirements'for employment. 
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• 8TEC27: 
MODIFICATIONS 



Each of these efforts is described in the sections below. In nacase should modifications be based on 
considerations of available training resources or capability. Such considerations ^ould follow the 
statement of Terminal Performance Objectives in Step 28, not influencing the job-derived performance 
. ''content that serves as a baseline for subsequent cuj^riculum decisions, ^ 



'ERJC 



While these examinations may suggest the ne^d for modifying some of the task conterjt selections, 
they do not specify how each modification might be determined. This yvill differ.for^ach situation, 
\t is up to the professional judgment of the user to decide what additional information woujd be use: 
ful to make approfYwte decisions in each problem case. The goal of the, total process here is to 
reduce the rmmber of such investigations that may be needed. But there is no way, rior should there 
be, to compl^ely remove professional judgment from the curricular#jdentification process. Craft 
or other advisory committees could b^ most helpful in accomplishing these reviews and modifications. 

Examine selections for apparent errors. By this stage of the content derivation process it can be 
e^ipected that the persons surveying the occupation will themselves have some knowledge of v 
job performance content makes sense for training. Additionally, they prob&bly will know of i 
individuals who could spot obvious.errors. This is a perfect place to make effective use.of otc 
advisory committees. ' 

^ • ». • * 

Review each task selection and rejection to spo; errors madtiiy the rules used in Steps ^5 and 
26. Correct the selection and level identif ications'to reflect what is known to be appropriate. 

This^ctivity is not intended to provide an opportunity to i/iterject preconceived individual 
biases, but to allow for modification vyhere error is obvious. Caution should be observed not to 
allow arbitrary unfounded changes to be made. A record should be maintained of the hature of any 
changes and of the reasons for making them. 




Examine questionnaire comments, reactions, and task additions. Questionnaire respondents often 
may provide valuable clues to problenn areas that warrant further attention. Comments written irfthe 
questionnaire booklets should be scanned for especially noteworthy suggestions regarclmg possible 
training needs-. These, of course, need review, much as suggested above. Each comment needs to be 
assessed for its merit. Such comments may point out some critical performance areas that should be 
trained, evgn though the task data do not support that conclusion. 

The same kind of ?oHow-up of tasks added by respondents to the questionnaire lists may also at 
times indicate importaiaf training needs, especially when a number of persons add tasl^s in the same 
general area of the job, or when they also provide supportive comments about an added task. 

Summaries of responses on the Reaction Page of each questionnaire may also fJoint out problems 
with the content selections. Results should be more thoroughly examined when there is an unduly 
large number of respondents suggesting th§t the "questionnaire or listed tasks did not seem appropriate 
or adequate for the occtjpation being studied. 

Examine response differences between workers end supervisors; Another cause for olptaining 
further information about a task occurs when workfers differ substantially from supervisori|n their 
group response on a similar task question. The opportunity, for noting such differences will exist 
especially on'TIQ Types M, and 0. In these instances response to both Questions 1 and 2 (Task • 
Occurrence) are available. " . , 

.Where worker-supervisor differences are as large as. 25% between Questions 1 and 2, even for 
tasks which appear a^ non-r6levant to the.occupation, it is useful to explore the possible reasons for \ 
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the difference in vievvpoint. Sometimes the reason will bejpbvious and of no training interest. Other 
times the reason may be very high concern for training, indicating an activity where worker per- 
formance should be shaped by training to conform more closely. to supervisor expectations. Occasion- 
ally, it may be that supervisor expectations need to b^ modified to reJate more clbsely to the realities 
of the work situation. ' * # ' 

In determining the need to reconcile. these differences thrpugh the training program, it helps to 
consider the bther task information available. The job significance (Questions 3 and 4) of a task is 
particularly helpfuf. For instance, it may well be that workers end supervisors differ on a task, but 




if the task it not of very much significance ta the job it would seem reasonable nj^^ pl^^g^puch con- 
cern of^enminatin^ that difference in ^rgining for the occupation.' f 

Differences between the job significance scales (Questions 3 or 4) and the task occurrence 
♦measures (Questions 1 or 2) are also f5ossible to note. .However', the discrepancies need to be quite 
obvious. It is not possible to relate significance values directly to occurrence percentages, but major 
reversals of directions, jf any, should be examined. , ^ ^ > 

In performance surveys using other task questions (soch as noted jn the Appendices to Volumes 
3 and 4), 3dditional comparisons may be possible. Differences on any task measure can suggestNpoints^ 
where further information is neected to resolve uncertainties. ^ . ^ 

^Estimate near-future jab changes^d trends. A'most important reason for modifying task content 
selections is to be responsive to emerging job requirements. Occupational survey data concentrate on 
the job as it presently exi;^. This is useful knowledge for curriculums^in its own right, but it is not 
quite the whole picture of appropriate performanc^xoDtent that should be of training interest. 
S 

In many occupations there may be firm knowledge of forthcoming job changes oToTtr^ 
occurring o>(er tinrte. This information is most useful in adding to the derived performance content, 
where pre-employment training is appropriate. 

Examples of swch ch9nges, emerging as of the time this manual was prepared, are secretariat 
tasks involving word- processing systems, micrographics for storing and retri^rfng records, and use of 
reprographics for copy duplicatibn. These system? may require competence ip the .operation of auto- 
mated tape and card equipment, as weli as specialized skills in office rnachinery and the operation of 
^electric and magnetic typewriters. More senior workers may need advanqed grammaticaf and editorial 
skills to oversee the wqfk of word processor operatof^. 

• ^ * ' 

The occupation of Automotive Mechanics is becoming increasingly concerned with electronic 
ignitions and emission controls. This occupation also^rvps to point out the dangers of^nticipating 
r even the near-future job- changes. Until recenti/ it was a well known fact that a major manufacturer 
was all set to produce rotary engines for some of their car models. Accordingly, it might have been 
cpncluded that automotive maintenance curriculums should be training new^meqhanics in tasks 
lated to rotary engines. Intervening, however, was the fuel shortage and accompanying changes in 
the automotive industry. The particula^ngine was never introduced, and the appropriateness of 
training for it was eliminated. , 

Though we cannot fully anticipate the future, it is usefuj to consult with experienced specialists 
in the occupation under study to fin'd out what might reasonably be anticipated m the next one to 
five years.' Product manufacturers and trade or professional associations ofteri are good'sources of 
this Information. They should be contacted and asked to identify^ relevant tasks that would be appro- 
priate for pre-employment training. Information should ajso be sought on the degree of job relevancy- 
that might be associated with each such task, so that decisions comparablej-to those of Steps 25 and 
26 might be forecast. 
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STEP 27: 

^ ^ . • , MODIFICATIONS 

y . /V ■• •, . : . 

^ By these means, and others that may be available to the user, the content of the training pro- 
gram can better accommodate the training needs of students in the years just beyond completion of 
training. 

^Expand task identifications to include^special performance content required by local job 
situation. If the local employment situation involves the performance of tasks that are not character* 
istic of the contexts used tn the occupational survey, then it is quite appropriate to ad(f them 'to those 
previously identified. For exaniple, the survey ^riay have yielded task data for the Automotrve^ 
Mechanics occupation as it is generally performed" throughout the nation. Yet, in preparing a cur- 
riculum for students in Seattle, a'port where foceign-made automobiles enter the*cotfhtry, it is ' 
^reasonable to include locally important tasks p/rtainmg to the itiechaaical readying for distributitJlr - 
of such shipped vehicles. Similarly jf a mechanic survey predominantly represented work, settings 
in the sOfUthern part of the nation, a curriculufn for use in the far north would nfeed to add any 
significant tasks involved with winterizing vehicles for operatfon in areas of extreme cold. 

Add special local tasks to those identified in a larger, more-representative occupational purvey. 
No deletion is recommended for those tasks which, while meaningful Vnost other places, are not 
relevant to local employment settings. Thus, the trainee receives occupational preparation tor *• 
employment in the occupation^ wherever future opportunities reasonably present themselves to 
,eaCh individual student. Ideally as well as in adjacent areas. This does not mean to impJy that training 
progratns get overtoaded wfth content unique to certain locales distant from the community where 
the training is presented, but that the trainee does learn about matters of a brpader nature than may 
be represented in the local community or state. 

Concern for adding special local performance requirements can arise for most every occupation. 
Many communities or regions of the country have a heavy concentration of certain businesses and 
industries which dominate the local employment options for an occupation. Their procedures and 
equipment may not be characteristic of the occupation as a whole, but be of^onsiderable local 
significance. It is only reasonable to include th^e special requirements in the curriculum. 

The significance and training need of a I6cate^caa.be^etermined by conducting an occupational 
survey among workers and supervisors in that particulargeograpMltdl ttfea^Jliis_becomes feasible 
by making using of the task lists'and questionnaire formats developed previously,^erRaps:t5y others, 
for a more-representative occupational survey. Differences can then be noted between the resi 
tained by each survey. Before conducting the locaTsurvey, however, it would be useful to add any 
tasks which were not listed originally, but are of local interest. Refer to Volume 2 for procedures 
on how to identify and state such tasks. r 

Expand task identifications to include performance requirements for employment. Over and* 
above the job-derived l!)erfprmance content, include any other performance contenTthat^required 
for employment. Sources of such requirements are federal legislation* appr^nticeshipli^guTaTi^ 
union contract provisions, state regulatory (licenising) agencies, as well as employers themselves. 

Whether or not thgse additional content^uirements are reasonable in terms'* of relevant job 
performances, they most likely should be included ii9 occupational preparation programs. , Compati- 
bility of training with job placement requirements will likely^be enhanced by including these addi- 
tional considerations. 
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ACTIVITY J: STATING 
THE TERMINAL 
PERFORIVIANCE OBJECTIVES 



ADDITIONS TO SURVEY 
PLANNING & DESIGNING- 

• Task' Information 

• Data Summaries 

• Formats and Forms 
Steps 22, 23. 24 



Near-Future Job 
Changes & Trends 

Local Employment 
Situation 




ADDITIONS TO THE PRO 
CESSING OF SURVEY DATA 



• Selection Rules 
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This section contains the rationale and instructions for^preparing complete statements. of e^f^ 
jbb-derived training objective. Irrformation fi'om precWing phases is used in this preparation, inte- 
grating^ into meaningful speciffcatiqns of performance objectives representing the termigal behavior 
capability expected of each training graduate. The activity in this last stage is to pull together what 
is known to this point^and toT:ommunicate that infernrjatftip^for use by others In designing instruc-* 
tional and testing matlllals (see^Activity K for a dis^ssion of possible uses). 

Activity J consists of one procedural step and'a suggestion for ways'of expanding upon the 
efforts of thatstep. 



^ Step 28: State the Task Performance Content That Warrants Training 
TPO Expansion to Include Technical Concepts and Task Areas 



Terminal Performance Objectives (TPOs) are written statements' specifying what a stJdent 
should be able to do by the time a training program is^completec^. Derived from actual job require- 
ments, TPOs are "tfielnstructional performance goals that are relevant for preparing a student to 
perform effectivel^f on the job. \ 

•/^ > — ^^^^ ^ ^ 



TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 
(TPO) ^ 



A TPO is a complete statement^f a job-relevant learning requirement, 
stated in terms of task performance relevant to the intended work 
situation. . - • 
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For the purpose of this manual, TPQs can off two kinds. There is a basic TPO statement. 
And .there can be an expanded, more comprehensive staten\ent of each TPO. The "basic*' TPO is 
described in Step 28, with suggestions for "expanded" TPOs given in the section which follows 
St^28. ^ # > . ^ ' ^ * 

Connplete statements of these learning objectives indicate the specific job-relevant'actiorls that a 
stujlent should be able to exhibit at the end of instruction. Obserj/ation of this behavior would pfo- ^ 
vide the means for measuring and evaluating whether or not the student has learned the necessary 
component skills and knowledge pertinent to^ach objectfve. 

— • • 
Thus, jearning objectives are "performance"oriented, with statements worded in such a way that 

they describe the behavioral capability expected of the training graduate. "Behavior" is a generaf teij^m 

used here tO'describeJWhat the student is able to do (that is, the job activities he can pisrform). 

For purposes of testing student Jearnipg and achievement, these actions must be."observable" 
by such methods as watching the student per^form the job task, by recufafng answers on a paper-and- 
pencil test, or by judging the adequacy of outcomes or results of the task p^formance. Therefore, 
TPOs serve pot only^as ^asis for constructing the Program of-lnStruction, but also for constructing 
achievement tests that measure the attainment of each objective. 

Clearly s^ted TPps provide a primary basis upon which instructional content canTje selected, \ 
serving as one referent for designing appropriate learning experiences TheseTPOs themselves ' * 
do not necessarHy dictate what the specific instructional poritent should be, but the task^ elaborated 
in each TPO are direct statements of job perforrfiance requiremlnts. Essentially, items of instructional 
content ard cfppropriate if they assist the student to achieve the capability stated m the TPO. ^ 

It IS possible that some derived TPOs may not immediately be attainable. Time, facilities, and 
local training policy can each contribute to this possibility. To attain certain objectives efficiently 
may recjuire the development of new job aids or framing aids Ip some instances it may be necessary 
to devise and construct equipment simulators to permit^con.omical attainment of ^n objective. These, 
and other cffcumstances, nevertheless, would not invalidate a TPO It remains a goal to be sought,' 
and efforts ftiay then be directed toward making the attainftient of each goal feasible. 

^# 

If a^PO IS modified subsequently K) reflect behaviors or knowledges which are pertinent^only 
to an instructional setting, or to reflect somei^decreased fidelity in relation tg actual job behavior to * 
accommodate various instructional concerns or constraints, the statement then would be labelled as 
a ''^udent Performance Objective/' Performance simulations and other forms of Student Perfoflfcan<?e 
Oojectives may-be reasonable approximations of TPOs for immediate training programs, but the de^re.6 
and nature of their deviation from the TPO should be subject to review and approval by responsible 
policy boards or others jn auThority Deviations from the job relevant performance requirenrients of h 
TPO are one useful means for evaluating the content of particular training programs. ' 

" 

When component elennents of task performance are identif led^as-stegoals of the task traiping, ^ ' 
these specific operations and informatic^n ^re called "EnablirTg Objectivfl^' since they are,enabjers 
of thfe intended terminal behavior capability. ThevThave value in being ir^strumental in sequencing , 
and pacing^the developn^ent of student learning . « 
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•StEP 28: STATE THE TASK 
R£rlf=OR|yiANCE CONTENT 
tHAT WARRANTS TRAINING 

Structure ot Terminal Performance Objectives. Tecminal Performance Objectives, to-be^ useful - 
^dnd effective/mtisrtlearlyldentjfy just whatipb ability is expected of the student by the time the ; 
instructional Vogram is cqmpleted^ Snjdent denidmstration th^t each abihty is attainect^m plies that 
both th.e performance ability any signff icant levels of performance have be^n a^uired. 

. , If task perfojmLance requires t^e learning of knowledge, then it also is necessary that the student 
be able to me thi&tknowteclge in the performance of the appropriate job activity. If task performance 
capability is itself not required upon completion of traiping, but there is technical knowledge or other 
matters to be learned, then ability to use such (jfcwledge in the performance of the task cannot bi 
'an intended fearning requirement > Knowledge Hfhis instance would-have to be fasted independent 
from task pofformance, sjjch as in the more'tramiohal fashion of school paper-and-pencil testing. 



The basjc statement of a Terminal Performance Objective de^ived by these procedures includes 



thefoltowing threes, iterjris'- * ^ 

. % 

The»general behavior with regard to a job' task 



as evidence of attainment of the objective 



ch ijs expect^ of the graduate^tainee 



e lev,ql of perfo!;mance to wiiich a task is to be de\/eloped in training. 



The typical or special job conditions under which ^e graduate trainee* §[;o(>ld b^ able to 
demonstrate'periorrpance, serving^o define or limit the srtuatioip in which end-of-course 
Capability is de§ired: ^These condU^Qns may be stated in either dfjwo forms\ (a) listed * 
separately, serving to characterize t|ie job performance context.for several or air^'fectives, 
or (b) included as a part of the bgsjc TPO statement - , ^ * - 



Together thes^. three components pVesci^ibe the performarfce.capli'lhty intended to bd developed 
by students, .and the general nature of any performance standards for such performance. These general 
standards are tlie c ies Associated with the re\yels of task developmfent. Though these general standards * 
do nc5t^pravide complete spec#ioatior> of testing standards for use in^performa'nce evaluationsiif student 
achievement, they do identif>;^ whic^^asks warrant specific advanced standards!'' ' 



f To each statement of a Terminal |^rforh!Dm:Q (Objective must subsequently be added the det^dfld 
information which defines the cbmponent^behavior^Ar prescribes tKe procedures of the activity. It is 
m su^hiidetailed matertals that the specific knowle<*ges arKi, skills needed by the stu^^t ^re stated. 
This material woytd bpgqjierated through task descriptions and analyses, as r>ecess6ly, depending. upon \ 
, the knowledge base that is assufT>ed for thed^sfgnec of learning^xperiences and injstructional materials. 
-Th=<s activity is beybnVi the scop^of the present procedures^ut rdt)resents*the point at which the - * 
subject matter expertise of instructors and of developers of instructional materials may be of optimal 
' value.' • ' • ^ ^ 

, Task data available for preparing theB^sic TiPO statement. By this stage of f he-corit^nt d^va 
tion^ process the developer possesses a bro^d 3^renessr)f the nature of the occupation and of the 
^emplpymenr contexts in which the work' ls penprrned^^The scope definition process ^ Step 1 
(Volume 2)'ief\/es to provide much of thi§ characteVi^atVon of the work^' Adde<?^o this is the respopderflt 
, background information obtained and analj/zed asj resolt of Steps 9,.10' 19^ and 20 (Volume 3). SOp- 
^^ortive of this conteKtuai information base by this pDint^in the process should b^a nurntfer of knowl- 
edgeable'ihformants, possibly including an bcci/pationat advisory panel. * 
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fhese background resources are the daia available about each task selected for m- 
jnp.^Th^se data may include; 



Data 



£il?^i^^-^Perdfent of workers 



; t^fC^ven 




experience range) vvho perform the task. ^Question ,1, 



;wh6 expect thwr workers to perform.the task. (Question 2, 



htajordifferences that may exist between the proportion of workers. per- 
task and the propohibn of supervisors expectihg wqrbjr perf.orn^ance: 



• '^V^^ ''^ i^^i41^;1^^ncespetween present tadjf occurrence arfd hear-futuce estirriates of likely task 



\yi^^tj^ncef ]i any. 

6f ^Mea^V 9/ the ex|&nt to which the task is considered part of theloB, (Question^S or 



I^nce) 



6. Peree^Sl^r^spo'r?!^ (workers or supervis 
. part Of the job (rataJltJ^el 4 or higher o 

90ji^^enX task significance and near-future estimates of likclvj task 



sorsl rating.the task as aQ|^■^ 6iflBificant 

n^Iiuestion 3 or 4K ' V ^ 



Differenp^lJ 



. sigrlfitoce^t^^ ^ I,. 

a^- Differences i n •t>^^)e>Af>>|^ dTfferent worker b^ckgrq^jnd character- 

istics or of different fob'^ootexts, as may have been analyzed \viSxep20, 



V .,9 Measures from any oth§r task questions that may also have been/adnnins|ferfed (such 

as /?ow o/fer? -a vvorker performs the task) *' rA - ^ ' • ^ ^ 

Ta^^^ininq D^ta . * * . • ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ 1, Percent of respondents (wockefs or supervisor^j'^ugge^tirfg that the primary learn^^ , . 
of the task be acquired through forf^«i-4t4intng prior to employment. (Question 6 or ^ 
7, Learni^^g Location, Category T) . ^' V" " ^ 

2 ' f.ercen^ of I'.espondisntslworkerso'r supervisors)^ suggesting that tH^^ , 
J_ oi^eWk-be acquired on the job site or through work experiences othePthan forpial 
• , , . trutr\ing prior tg employment (Questipri 6 or Z, Learning l^ocation, Category « or / 
■ S+E combined) ' ' * ^ ' i '* ^ - . \ ^ 



/ 



V 



atio of the nwmber 



trdlnirtg versus job sita^ggeStions as-to the primary. 



earning location, providing sor^v^sensitivityUo the exp'ectatibns by that particular 
iroup'olVeSpondents. " ' . , * - ' ( ' . ' ' 



,4: 



I 

^roup 

Level of task devefopment tha't is appropriate ^firough formal training^^^p|ovid^l / ; 
by- the predicted \;alae (y) • f ' 
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STATEMENTS 



These data, as available, could be entered on a separate card or page for e>th task.^ This would 
ibiy help isolate the available task inforrrration'prior to the preparation^of aVPO statement for 
h set^arate task. Each selected task serves as the basis for one TPQ statement,\Mch that there will 
as many TPO statements as the number of selected tasks., ' . ' 



, Preparing statements of each TPO, .A task^selected for inclusion in training and to be developed 
tp a basic ("4")ievel of fftrformance atiility might then have a T'PO stated, for it as iHustrated in the 
following example: . . 

' * Term iqaff erf ormance Objective 
for. Automotive Mechanic Task 322 



(Basic TPO Statement) 



Thj^ training graduate is abtp to service auiomobile hydrauhc power 
brake system. uj}der normal job conditions. This servicing can be cori^^ 
"^pletfed without error in^essential actions or action sequences, though with 
no speciat accuracy or speed requirements. ' ^ 

Normal job*conditiofl/ii|jpplied for this task performance lnc^^ide. 

1: Mechanic is full-time employee of a rnpdium^o-large new car 
• dealership or independent garage, working in the repair and * - 
. nr^^tntenance shop of the Service Department dn^er the general 
sufJ^rvisipti ftf a Service^ Manager or ^rage Owner. 

2. Performance of repafr.and service tasks is initiated by a routine 
Wprk Order form.prepared by the Service Manager, Service 
Advisor AWriter, or Garage Owner from customer service request 
or Ascription of malfunction synr^ptoms,* ^ * 

3. Parts Department is col Incited pg^premises, and/or jegular arrange- 
^ ments for fiarts exist with near^)y parts supply Store. 



t 




*• * • — 

For develcJpment to'a very advanced ("6'^ level pf performance abilityf the next example of a TPO 
statement is illustrative: , * 



Terminal Performance Objective 
for General Secretary Task 401 



(Basic TPO Statement) 



£|» T+ie training graduate is f ble to type busi/^pss' letters under normal job 
conditions.^This typing cacu^e accomplished with an exceptionalJy high 
standard oiafccuracy aad ex(jeHence. '^'^ , 

Normal job conditions implied for this task performance inclJde: 

1. Work; IS pei-formkl in a traditional office setting, with el'ec^tric 
^ 'typewriter and standard typing ^ds >eind furnishings. 




iSlo undue time pressure or confusion of office routine is experi- 
enced, though capacity for nbrmally-^xpected typing speed of 
trained secretaries is assumed for task performance. ' , 



For the development of lechnical knqwfedge baekfround for a task, but not intending that a 
basic level of task performance abihty (less tharr Level 4) necessarily be learned, the following exampi 
of a TPO statement is illustl-ative: ^ . * '^^^^ 



TerminaJ Performance Objective 
fer 3usiness Data Programmer task 343 

(Basic TPO Statement) 



'The training graduate possesses the technical knowledge that is used by 
programrTiefs to edit computer programs fot effective use of memory. No 
job conditions are implied, since ability to apply the knowledge and per- 
form the task are not intended. 



These basic statements of Terminal Performance Objectives serve to direct the nature oi sub- 
sequent efforts in designing performance-oriented learning experiences, or in preparing performance 
achievement test situatiorw. They incorporate informat'(t)n on wh^t job task is to be included in the 
curriculu[n content and level of performance to be developed Other information from available task 
relevancy-and training data mighi be u^fl, as meaningful, to support subsequent d^ecisions on the^ 
priority of the training need if training resources necessitc^te-a reduction in thi nqmber of tPOs^that 
can be included in a particular instruction^program. . * * 

Levels of development below Level 4, Basic Ability to Per^fdrm the Task, }rQp^ that little if 
any actual performance ability should be mtended, though mother meters associated with that task 
warrant training. / * ^ ' , « " 

Lfeveis of development well above Level 4 miply some degree of advance "^ill in piferforrtf^ing ^ 
the task should be intended Whether that advanced skill shoujd pertain\o accurgiCyr speed; and/or 
other features of excellence in performance wilj often bd obvious from the nature of the task Itself. 
Persons knowledgeable of \he occupation can bje expected to make reasonable judgments as to the 
character of that advanced skill, though not nedessarify of 't^Te specific .l^^fo«nance standards^^hat . 
'3re appropriate for graduates of the training program. - . """"^ 

The bas*c TPOs can be displayed in summary form to report bnefly oa the task tram^ Oeeds 
for all tasks of an occupation. One possible summary format^" illustrated. in. Appendi5( C; That 
illustration elso includes task features warranting special emphasis irHfaining^as are ihtrodijeed later 
in the section on expanded TPO statements. ^ ^ ' 



' Grouping of TPOs. Completed statements of TPOs csn be ordered sequentially within the dpty 
categories in which their tasks originally^ werejisted. Tiiis grouping retains the structure of the vali- 
dated list of tasks. ' * . ^ • ^ 

^ Other groupings of TPOs are also possible. The merit of each tVp^^f grouping is dependent 
on their perceived vaUi^in communicating to and assisting those who mast make further use of^such 
statements, by providing different structures to tipe pattp^rt of derived TPO^ "'^ 

' , Possible forms by which TTOs might be grouped, other than by duty 'categories, include. 

' . W " ^ ' \ 

• • Within common type^ of information :nputs io eacb task * , * 

• Within common types of job acti^^as given by the actioa verb^associated w^th e^h task. . 
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• Within- common types of elemehts or itenis acted upon, a? given by the object of the action 
verb in each task statement 

• Withm common fypes of performance cemtexts or conditions, as may be given in the job 
conditions portion of the TPO o 

• Within common types of purposes served . as may be given by the qualifier portion of the task 
statements. - ' 

• Within common lypes of equipment, machines, tools, or job aids used in performing each task, 
as'implied b/tha action verb or given by the qualifier portion" of the task statement. 

• Separately ipr core-tecrmical features of the work performed, as opposed to peripheral aspects 
of the occupation (sych as occasional supervisory tasks, additional duty assignnflehts, and 

' "housekeeping" chores in which all ^o/kers participate) * • 

In the Volume 1 introduction to these procedures, "curriculum" wasdefmed as a structured 
series of intended learning outcornes.^ These learning outc^|pes should be both selected and ordered 
(Johnspn^-ISBQ). The procedures of Voltiim^4 concentrate upon the selection of intended le^arnlng 
outcomes. The problem of ordering or structuring the^outcomes, the TPOs", remains an important 
challenge for the future. There needs to be ^means for indicating ahy neces^ry or preferable 
gfoupingsand orders^within and among groupings. This structuring should be one that prorrfotes 
thclearning of the TPOs It may not necessarily be .the same a$ task groupings found in the work 
setting, such as intended by the duty categories suggested for the occupational survey listings of tasks. 

It would be most desirable if the occupational survey data would cpntairp information that c*ould 
serve as^a basis for indicating appropriate pedagogical groupings of TPOs. We wish it were so. Un 
fortunately, the answer to this problem remains elusive, though the matrix of tasks and technical con- 
cepts mentioned ih the next sect^^of this volume may provide some useful c^ues. Tasks might 
polentially be sequenced for learnm^on the basis of incremental development of conceptual knowl- 
edges. However, since task groupings for purposes of enhancing learning may differ from groupings 
mearxingtui to work performance, it may be fruitless to seek much usefdl information from occupa- 
tional lurvey data. ' • . 

I ^ • 1 m 

I ** • * 

jfgite recently m r^eviewing this issue, Posner and Strike (1976, p. 665) commented that , 

^e question of h6w Content should be^sequenced and ordered has been the subject, 
.educational debates for at least the past 70 years . . . However, no satisfactory answei*'* 
has been developed^ and no adequate prescription is expected in the near future ' ^ 

Their analysis of, the problem does point out the. several ways in which content can be sequenced, 
describing five major type§ of^ sequencing principles. Mauritz Johnson (1977) suggested that "there 
appear to b^ three possible approaches to the prdblem- logic^ponsensus, and empiricaKesting." 

<■ ^ > * 

Briggs (1968) reviewed a diversityNaf experimental studies in which learning was sequenced. > 
This review draws heavily from eiVipirical testing approaches to the problem, and particularly refer 
/eoces the hierarchicat validation studies of Robert M. Gagne • i 

The reader is encouraged to pursue the many references cited by Briggs (1968) and by Posne^ 
and Strike (1976) for nr^eans by which TPOs can be npeaningfullv^ structured to provide guidance 
for instructional plans It appears, towever, that more is known about the orgsrrnrmg and ordering 
for learning of conceptual knowled^t and of £,rocedurai components with»)1i task, than there is 
known siboui the structuring and oflFrmg of the tasks thenrtsfelves. 



TPO EXPANSIOI>l TO INCLUDE 
TE&HNICAL.QONCEPTS 
AND TASK AREAS , 

' As noted at the beginning of th'is^ section on Agtivijty. J, it is possible ahu usuiul to expand^the 
TPO statements to be more comprehensive in their descriplfon of the learning objective. This ' 
expansion deals with the^addition of area of training emphdsis^as an integral part of the-TPO state*- * 
ment? This refers to bne of the compponents of curriculum content ider^tifftation as discussed at the^ , 
beginning of this vofume. The Focus of Volume 4. As stated here^ the element'of area, of emphasis, 
or area of task competency, has not been as fully developed as have the elements of content inclusion 
and degree of emphasis. However, sufficient development has occurred to suggest some possibilities, 
for identifying areas of task emphasis. These possibilities are introduced in thfs section for their 
potential value and usefulness as may be determined by various users of this volume. The reader 
is cautioned that these suggestions have not ^een fully developed and tried out, and their'use needs 
to be assessed in the future. But they do appear to have considerable merit in making it possible to 
more fully prescribe the Terrmnal Performance Objectives, and thus be of greater value to curriculum 
constructors. , • ^ 

^ Two different forms 6f area of training emphasis are suggested here. One pertains to the Identifi- 
cation of technical concepts which are classes of specialized knowledge having practical use to workers 
in the effective performance of a task. The other pertainfto task areas that are to be especially 
emphasized in the traming of a task. These two forms of area of emphasis are complimentary of each 
other.' Both seem useful in . stating more comprehensive TPOs. 'Each is discussed beloyv in separate 
sections. /' , 

* Identification of technical concepts. The prodfedura! steps for inventorying the technicafcon- 
cepts of significance to workers iri an occupation Were described in a previous publication (Am/rierman,. 
Essex, & Pratzner,' 1974) Five general types of technical concepts were defined: ^ * ^ 

-^tJ^ Processes and functions of the system which are acted upon by the worker^. 

Types of elei)ients^ (or other objects qr devices) of^the systems which are acted upon by 
thp worker. 

•3. *Measures, descriptive charactenstics of syftem elements and processes, and other system 

sqgpifications. ^ t 

* 

4. System events and conditions. 

&. Regulative and dpganizing principles used by the worker or directly influencing the work. 

In more traditional terms, technical concepts appear to correspond sMiewhat to the icrstructional 
topics used by some persons to describe their trammg content. ^ 

It was suggested^ in that previous publication that it might be useful to relate each significant ^ / 
concept to its ^se in the performance of specific job tasks These relationships could be graphically 
displayetf'by means of a matrix consisting of rowS for each concept and columns for each task selected 
'for trami^. Checkmarks could be placed in those cells of the matrix ^here a task use for a concept ' 
IS apparent. (A/OTf ; A similar matrix can^be generated to display the relation of tasks with equipment 
used or operated, as may be surveyed in' the background section of Task Inventory Questionnaires, 
Step 9.) : . : - • ' ..^ 



More elaborate processes could be developed to describeahe nature and extent of each concept 
task rel^tio^ship. Along with information about the yo6yrelevance or significance of both tasl^ and 
co'nceptS, such relationship infornnation could be usefulin justifying the instructionarrequirement for 
-e^K:!^ concept 

jSy knowing the relationship of each concept to worker use of that concept in the performance 
Qt specific tasks, a meanS is thereby available to teach these concepts for 'transfer. Transfer of concept 
learijing from schooj to on the job situations should be greatly enhanced by student application of Such 
.knowledge m the performance learning of multiple tasks which employ that knowledge. West ( 1973), 
m a studyof bookkeeping curriculums, found that there can be "Uttle transfer of the instructional 
focus on concepts to on the job activities" (p 114) He suggested that "transfer of concepts requires 
lavish lll^stratfO^; it doesnof occur otherwise" (p. 195). Performance learningx)f tasks would seem to 
provide such illustration: ^ " ' - 

It should be cautioned, however, that not all tasks of an octupatibn wilj require a significant 
application of knowledge about some technical concept. Nor will all tasks involving concepts require 
an understari'ding of the underlying concepts pertaining l||^task Of those tasks involving concepts, 
West (1973; p. 127) distinguished between tfiree types: ^ 

Routine operations involving bookkeeping concepts ttiat tan be carried out by a person 
who IS shown what to do, v\^ifhout the need to understand the underlying concepts, 

^ V 

■ Bookkeeping activities requiring understanding of the underlying concepts, 
\ ' 

,« Activities based on general and pai^cular understandings of business operations not unique 
to bookkeeping/accounting 



Similar distinctions may be useful for other types of occupations ^ , 

Identificatioo of task areas ^or special training emphasis. In addition to the cognitive task areas 
identified by tecbnical dBnceptSy-there is also thQ possibility far identifying particular K»ndsof matters 
that might be especially important to emphasize m the training for a task. Eleven such matters are 
clefined and incocpc^'ld in a task questionnaire format in App.ewdix B. 

By adminis'^ering the questionnaire to employer management personnel who are knowledgeable 
l>out the skill requirements for new employees in a particular occupation, it is possible to^ relate - . 
reas of emphasis to specific tasks Where many persons, perhaps one-Third pr more of the respondents, 
\xe that a certain area is pertinent to the expected training of a task, then that identification gould 
be included in the TPO statement . ' • 

The 1 1 task relited areas used in the Appendfx B questionnaire fall into three general categories. 
J06 CONTEXT issues, PERSONAL issues, and TECHNlCALissues The areas under each category 
ace labelled as. - / ■ 



JOB CONTEXT 



TECHNICAL 



1 task Order and Timing 

2 Task Value and Purpose 

3 Safety ■ 

4. Vanpd Work Conditions 

' ^ PERSONAL ^ i 

5. Relating to Others . . 

6 Worker Attitude and Responsibility 



7 Basic Educational Skills 

8 ' Detecting D>screpanc4es 

9 Technical Knowledge 

10. Supportive Job Aids 

1 1 . Alternative Metfiods 
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These 1 1 areas represent a comprorte of task training matters that have been suggested in the 

past (MiUer& Van Cott 1955; Miller, 1965; Ammerman, 1966). Additionally/the (Ifroblem was 

addressed in an unpilblished paper by three consultants (Moss, Sjogren, & Frantz, 1974) as part of 

tfte study from whicli these proceduraf vplumes arose. The 1 1 areas tised in the questionnaire are an 

attempt to accommodate the various suggestions, but keeping the list to"^ smallsnupnber that might 

best serve the needs of a TPO statdpient but be reasonable to administer in a task questionnaire. 

Performance areas of task speed and accuracy are already incorporated within the Level of Task 

Development scale in Step 26. . / 

« * --^ 

Initial tryout of these areas in the Employer Expeptatipn Questionnaire of Appendix B was 
m^e using nine employers in each of three occupations#flesults were very tentative but encouraging. 
Further tryouts on a larger scale ar^ needed to establish the merit. of this approach. Additionally, 
the definitions of each of the areas need improvements to more clearly communicate each to the 
employer respondents. This is particfularly true of Are3s 4 arrd 11 which were intended to convey 
the psychological ideas^bf "stimulus generalization" and "response generalization/' 

It remains uncertain that such information can be collected effectively by questionnaires com- 
pleted by employer?. Small group sessions might be cf njore reasonable way of obtaining this in- \ 
formation, and additionaj areas could be ^ncludeci. One problem with the small-group approach is 
that thej^ seems to be a tendency for respondents to over react and cite far too many areas per* 
task. It is not known'atthis time whether large numbers of persons i^sponding^to t;he questionnaire 
provide profiles of areas of emphasis for particular tasks that would iSesimilar to those obtamed from 
si*nall*group sessions. ^ * 

Jn large measure It seems reasonable to assume that the task capabilities needed by^njtry ' 
workers are those which employers expect. The Employer Expec^iKl^ Qaestionnaire in Appendix ^ 
B illustrate a direct approach to identify these capabilities. AlsoTncluctedin the questionnaire is 
a task question concerned with the Level of Tasl^ Development Expected. This is comparable to the 
scale of predicted values, (y) described in Step 26.^THowever, average ratings provided by-emprkiyers 
would not likely be the sanro as values produced by the prediction -equations of Step 26. The pre- 
diction equations were derived from a somewhat different informant source. Erpployer ratings of 
task level, though; might be of interest in their own r'ight, but they are not part of the pirocedura) 
steps described in Steps 1 28. The same computer process that yields Table A-5 in Volun^e 5 can b^q 
used to summarize employer Level of Development ratings of each task 



Preparing expanded statements of each TPO. With this additional dats^ available about eaeh-fask 
selected for inclusion in training, the brake servicing task used in the Step 28 TPO illustration might 
also involve knowledge of the follov5tng technical concepts: 



Technical Concept and Significance Rating 



General Type 
of Concept 



Most Critical * 
Job Sjgnificance 



Substantial 
Job Significance 



S^tem Profcesses and 
Functions 



.^rA+f bleed 
Honing 
Reface 
Reseat 



4.5 
4A- 

4.5 
4.6 
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EXFAMOCO 
TPOt 



Technical Concept and Significance Rating 



. ^.--"^jeneral Type 
of Concept • 



System Elements Acted 
-^Jpof> 



Measures & System 
Characteristics 



Systerp Events & 
Conditions 



Most CriTteH _ 
Job Significance 



Substantial 
Job Signiiicance 



Axle bearing^^ 
Braking surface 
Disc brakes 
Hydraulic brakes 
Master cylinder 
Pow^r brakes 
Self adjusting brakes 
Vacuum brakes 



Brake drag 

Brake specifications 



Br. ike fade 



5.2 
50 
6.3 
63 
59 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 
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Ball bearings 
Cylinder 



4 5 
4.8 



r 



Requlative & Orgariizmq 
Principles * 



Stmilarly^ 3 high ruimber "h^ suqfjestions may have been elicited that Task Areas 3 (Safety) and 
9 TTechnical Knowledge) jr-? to'lj^' -^fnnhdsized m the training of the brake servicing task The Area ^ 
9 (Technical Knowledge) emf)hcisrs confirfTis tfie relatively large number of Technical Concepts having 
high ratings of significance t * ^ 

' With such ^rjditional information the TPO statement could be expanded as illustrated m the 
followtng example . 
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Terniinal Performance Objective 
for Automotive MechanicTask 322 

(Exf)andeti TPO Statement) 



The training graduate is able to service an qutomdbile hydraulic power brake 
system under, normal job condi tions This servicing can±»e completed with 
out error m essential actions or action sequences, though with no special 
accuracy or sp'eed requirements Additionally, the graduate possesses suf 
ficient knowledge of relevant shop and task safety procedures and pre- 
cautions to perform the servicing,activity without accidents or injury. The 
knowledge base underlying task performance, m additionjo safejty matters, 
concerns the following technical concepts. 



1. 



Key concepts involving syste^qnjefements acted i)poin_ 
• Disc brakes, hydraulic brakes 



e^qn^je^r 
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6. 



Critical concepts involving system eJements acted upon 

• Axle b^inngs, braking surface, nr>aster cylinder, power brakes, 
self-gdja$.tiDChbrakes, vacuum brakes 

Critical concepts involving measures and system characteristics 

• Brake drag, brake specifications 

Critfcai concepts involving system events and conditions 

• Brake drag - 

Important concepts involving system processes and functions 

• Air bleed, honing, reface, reseat^ 

Important concepts involving system elements acted upon 

• Ball Ij^ings, cylinder 



Normal job conditions implied for this task performance include: 
(same conditions as cited for basic T?0 statement.) 



Similarly, below is an expansion of the TPO for the typing task cited earlier, involving emphases 
on basic educational skills and various technical concep:ts: ^ 
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Terminal Perforrtiance Objective 
for General Secretary Task 401 

(Expanded TPO Statement) 



1 



The traininggraduate is able to type business letters under normal job 
conditions. I his typing can be accomplished with an exceptionaSy high 
standard^of accuracy and excellence. Additionally, the graduate possesses 
and can apply basic educational skills involved in the following technical 
concepts: 

1." Key concepts involving system elements acted updn 

• Punctuation 

• 2, Critical concepts involving system processes and functions 

• Editing (e.g., page numbering, word usage, grammar) 

The knowledge base underlying task performance, in addition to basic edu- 
cational matters, Concerns the following technical concepts: 



V 



1. 



2. 



Key concepts involving system processes and functions 
Correction typing (e.g., erasers, erasing shields, cover up or 
correction carbon, erasing ribbon, strike over corrections) 

KfeV^concepts involving system elements acted upon 
• Busuys letter elenrients (e.g., lefterh^ad, date line, inside address, 
atterm^o line, salutation, subject line-, body of letter, compli- 
mentary close, company signatures, reference initials, enclosure, 
notation, p<ai$tscrrpt, Carboncopy notation, blind-carbon-copy 
notations, page 2 heading) 
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£XPAMOED 
TfOf 


* 


3. Key concepts involving measures and system cFiaracteristics 

• Effective letter characteristics Ig.g., brief, complete, easy to read, 
'up-to-date language, sfarf, ending) ' ^ 




V 

* 


* 

4. Key concepts involving regulative and organizing principles 

• Business letter styles (e.g., semiblocked letter, blocked letter, full- 
blocked letter, indented- letter, simplified letter) 






'5. Critical concepts involving systeni elements acted upon 

• Stationery (e.g., usage of letterheads, second page, envelopes, 
copies, carbon paper, bond paper) 






6. Important concepts involving system elements acted upon 

• Typed page layou^^ (e.g., spacing, indentations, margins, titles, 
headings, quoted matter, footnotes, bibliography, index) 






• Normal job conditions implied for this task performance include: 






(same conditions a»-e4ted for basfc.TPO statement) 


4 


ExpaRSion of a TPQjQt involving ability to perform the task itself but involving training em- 
phasis on acquiring technical knowledge relevant to such performance, is suggested in this next illustra- 
tion: 




r Terminal Performance Objective 
for Business Data Programmer Task 343 

lExpanded TFk>Statement) 

; ^ , 




/ 


The trailing graduate possesses the technical knowledge that is used by^ro- 
gr.ammers to edit computer programs for^4ffective use ofjo^ijior^Jhe 
knowledge base underlying task performance concerns the following techni- 
cal concepts: * * 


k 

♦ 




1/ Key concepts mvolving system elements acted upon 
• Auxiliary storage, storage mc*e 

^ 2. ' Key corK:epts ilivolvirtg measures and system characteristics 
^ • Array dimensions, prl^cisioa ^ ^f*-/,.^ 


t 


< 


3.* ^Critical concepts involvirfcmeasuris and system characteristics 
• Block size, logical recorolength ' 


w 




4. • Important concepts mvolving syst§in processes and functions 
* • Overlays. ' . 


• 




« 

No job conditions are implied, sincfe ability to apply, the knowledge and 
^perform the-task are not intended. » * 


• 


« 


« 

• ' ■ . 5 0 
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ACTIVITY K: CONSI DERI IMG 
THE POSSIBLE USES OF TPO'S 



The statements of Terminal Performance Objectives convey the content inclusion and emphasis 
results for uie by curriculum planners and developers. As such-, they focus further attention in 
curriculum development upon this identified job content. Their value derives from the confidence 
that can be placed in that.content, as a function df the prcJcess by which each was derived. 

Given this level of content identification, the TPOs and associated task data now become the 
basis for accomplishing the sublequent stages t)f curriculum development and instructionalj)repara^ 
tion, including the sequencing and designing of learning experiences to achieve the total set of 
objectives. These next stages may include such activities as: 

■ .Petailed task analyses to identify necessary learning content, consistent with the derived 

levels and areas of task emphasis. ' *^ 

■ Structure and sequencing of learning content to enable student achievement of each TPO. 

■ Planning a'nd developing the learning experiencesT, instructional methods, and teaching mate- 
rials and aids. 

■ Assessing the appropriateness af the content of published texttjooks in relation to the derived 
TPO goals. 

■ Developing competency-based tests of TPO achievement, to assess level and/or area'^ of task 
development as expressed in the TPO. ^ S * 

■ Accomplishing and assessing of performance-oriented functional context training. 

In local applications it often is the role of the instructor to determine the enabling content 
anfl methods of specific instruction jiy which each TJPO is to bfe achieved. This makes proper use of 
their instruttional professionalism and technical expertise. It is the determination of how something 
will be taught that professional judgment is appropriate, not in deciding what should'be the-jebrper- 
formance content of the training program. The prerrtise on which the content derivation procedures 
of this volume are based is that content ?hould bederived from the performance requirements of 
the occupation, not influenced by instructional constraints nor by the learning-characteristics of 
particular student populations. 

Additional uses for the TPOs and associated task data mfly be foi^idTn a variety of other train- 
ing and employment activiffes. Among such possibilities, the task information from the occup^ional 
surveys and atialvses can prove useful in: 

•• V . - 

. • !• . ^ ' • 
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■ Detj^mining on-the-job training needs, having firm knowle(jge of the task connpetencies to 
be expected from pre-employment training. ' ^ ' 




Articulating the curriculum content for sectondary-postsecondarY prograrps in occupatiorfal 
preparation. ^ \, / « 

Developing competency transcripts for in'Qividual students and/or emp((oyed workers, enh^nc- 
irK| their potential for accomplishing the goals of open entry-open exft instruction through 
'the years of career development. . ' / ' ^ 

ita^blishing the content validity of employment tests. / 

Mapping of job trends over time, through periodic reapplicatior/ of the occupational surveys. 

Identifying emerging occupational sf)eciaKy areas, as determined by clustering surveyed 
workers into job types. . / 

■ Revi^iilg 'textbooks and other instructional materials for/merit of content. 

Where students are to be prepared within one training projgr^m for several closely related occu- 
pations or job types, all of the TPOs derived for each occupation or job type may be too voluminous 
for the available instfuctional time and resources. Such a program consolidation often will, necessitate 
some additional processing of the TPOs. Three way^of con^lidating TROs are suggested here, though 
users m^^also identify other acceptable means: ^ 

1. Group TPOs having common learning Jjjfcents^^ that there can be an economy realized 
in instructional units and training time. 

2. Omit TPOs for tasks oil which the summary values of both -Task Occurrence (Question 1 
or 2) and Job Significance (Question 3 or 4, Extent Ta^k Is Part of the Job) are low. 

3. Weight the relative training significance of each occupation or job type, based on available 
/ ^ data for manpower demands and projections, and pmit proportionate numbers of TPQs 

separately for each occupation or jpjD type. 

Since TPOs are systematically identified by means of a situationally-def ined and worker- 
representative data base, they also may prove useful in validating the content of existing instructional 
programs and test instruments. The entire process of content derivation can yield useful data for 
estifelishing nondiscriminatory licensing and certification requirements in compliaKce with recent 
federal guidelines (FEA Guidelines, 197$) on employee selection procedures. 
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SOME QTHEtt POSSIBLE 

IONS 



TASKr^TRAINING QUEST! 



-0 



Tfiese additional -task questiohs^Gomplemenji/ig thd 



here for ^ir potentiar value to the usel- of /this volume, shQijfrlcLspecial circumstances and ne 
. encoiintered. *Tfipi^ each rpay h^ve ^Ihe value^ ic^fttrty ing iraining n6eds and perfo^mar 



Volume 3 Appendix, are cited > 

ied|^ 

^ , - , , ^ , ^- T — :-|- -^'-f-r, a 3 performance prob- 

• lem area? for particular occupational areas, these ot"h%r questions are not p^rt of 5h6 prx>cess generally 
recommended in tWs volume. HoweveT, data coulj* be processed in a fashior^com'parable.to the 
^ ^ methods cited in Step. 19 of VoUmt^S. These oth^r ^asK questions pert^n to such concerns as: 

, ^ 1. • gaming difficulty.. " ' ^ . 




\ * ^ 2r Performance difnculty. 



3, Work experience. ^ 

4. \ Training preparation. 
6. 



Task assistance. 



• PERTAINI 



ll4|^g,LEAR^p 



DIfPl 



Diffjcult^of Learging the Tajk. (asked of workers) 
Ho\lv difficult is^ to learn edch task? 



Response Scale: 




41 



2 

y. 

5 



Easy to JeimT 



£asy-^-mod^rate. ' • 

Moderately difficult to. learn. 
Difficuft to learn.^^ ^ , " - 
Very difficult to learn. J^- . * , 

Refi^rente: R/lager & Beach, 1967;f/lorsh & Archer, 1967. 



*4 ^ 
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On-the-Jeb Learning'Oifficulty (ask^ of worKers) 
^ How practical is it to JeSrn Jh'is task on the job? '. 



Response Scale: 

. 1. Practical. 
' ' 2. Minor problems'. 
3. > Mginy problems. 

' 5. Practic4Blnr)pop 

J3eference: ehanWerlain, 1964. 



•DffticuTy of Learning the Task on thejob {asj^ ^f workers) 
Re^nse Scal^ 




4^ 



1. Can do now. 

" " 2. Can learn^in a few hojurs* 

^ 3. Can learn in a few days.f 

* _4. Can learn in a few week§. 

y 5. ^ Cap' learn in a few mo,nths. ^ r - 

' 6. ■ Would take more than six months to?|earn^\ 

7. Would take'mbre thdn a year to learn. ^ 

Reference: Morsh & Archer, 1867. ; ^ 

^ y ^ 

PERTAINING t6pERF0RMAn/e DIFFICULTY ' 

Dj;fftajlty of Jask Performance, (asked of workers) 




if^Sl 

In r1||kon to the other tasks of your present job, how*cliff iculvis this task f6r. you . 
to perfoffn? (or. How much difficulty do yot^ave in p^rformap the task?) , 



• V 
MS* 



Response Scale: 

Le^ difficult. 
2.V Bekiw average difficulty. 
• 3. Averaae difficulty. 
4: AbovAgp|iage*difficulty.' 
5. Mostdlnicult. 
0. Do not perform this task. 



I 
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c;r. 




|^>:^T^S^bJ^Ff^t^^^ of workers Of of supervisors) 



^'^^l rH^^S^fe?t ancfwharis the nature of the difficulty? 




•Response Spater ►i^^^: 

. 0. Not at aftslggrficantr i^;^ - 
^. .1:; Slightly difficirtt,^"^^. ' i^r^^'^v 
2. Moder^efy ctilFf »aJ3K W^^^/*^^^^ - ^ 

' Cat'egorieS'Of "^Difficulty; , ^-^^ ^a^*^^"^ ' 



T Training or experience. 

C Complex. ' ^ - — ^ 

M Monotonous. / ' 

r ' • H Heavy work.' 

R Rushed. . ' ' v 

' • W Working^onditions. " » ^ 

. ' • ^ . - '-^ " -~ 

Reference: Fruqhter, Morm, & Archer, 1^98. ^ ' 

^*os^t^ to Inip/oveProcediires Tasked of snrinnf8d*at9;kjperv , ^ ' * 

Based on your total experience as a supeiVisor of^. . . tworkers), do you feel th^t * . 
, for some of their activities there could b9 a better or more effective way of ^loirig 

theaclfvity? TJjat fs, of the activities you checked (in Question 2), coijid an im- ^ 

' pr^ement made on the present Wc^y in whicl^j^e workers typically perform/ * 
- an activity? Then,ior^ those jactivities you judge couljfl stand procedural imprSVement, 

' sbgg^ the ma\r\ yvay for improving such prodedures^ "^^l ^ ' 

Response Format: * - ^jfe \ . X'^y^^ ^ ^ 

^ j> , 1. Yes/could Stand procedural improvemervt. / - - 

' 2. . No. ^ • ■ . 

Method of Improvement Categories: / . . 

^1 ^ Provide a readable^ready-reference^'HAND^OOK or similar guide for use 

. ( on the job.'"<Exampl9:* Dictionary of tech/iical terms/ or of equipment 
*^ . parts), • / / ^ ' 

D ■ Expand, correct, or clarify the existing'DljRECTIVES. on. th^ matter. 
-""""^ Improve the content of formal school TR^AH^ING on the matter. 

R Provide RESEARCH or special study for/improving the present methods 

or procedures. w . 

? I doh't know hovy \t nrnght beim proved ;bift I think rt c^n. ' ' 
tjjj^ 0 OTHER >(write m your s^g^eslKms, indicating the^tasV number). 

Reference: Ammermfin'St Pratzrijer, 1974). ' v, . , - ^ 

This corresponds to Question 9 for which the computer program of Volanr*e5 cal- - ' 
^ culates summary values. * , ' ' 



f 



\ • 



Poorjy Performed Task (asked of immediate supervisors) 

Based on your total experience as a sap^rvisof of .... rtworkers), do you feei that 
many workers perform certain of their activities poorly or unsatisfactorily, even after 
a reasonable amount of Jime on the fob? That is, of the activities you checked (ir? 
Question 2), which ones are usually not done' by experienced Workers as w^ll as they 
.could be? Then, for those activities you*judge to be poorly performed, suggest the 
main reason for such perforrpance. • w 

Response Format: t t 

< - ^ " - I 
^ 1. Yes, poorly^rformeb by m'an/. 

2. Noi s . . • ' 

Reason Categories: ^' \ * ^ y % 

I Lack of INTEREST or poor 'attitude on tVie part of . . . (vyorkers).- . 

T Ineffective job TR'AINING oathe matter, in formal school traininlj pro- 
grams. '"^ * • 

M Workers are overburdened with more important MATTERS, and do not 
have time to perforrtijhis activity fjjpperly. * ^ ; 

D The activity is an ex tretnefy &tf F I CO LT one-to master. . - - , , 

? I don't know th^^reason, but I Irelieve the general perfOrhnance by many . 
. - /(workers] is poor or un^tisfacto^y. 

0 ' OTHER (write in your sugspstionyndic&ting the task number). 



r 




Reference: Ammerman & Pratzner,**! 

PERTAINING TO WORK EXPERIENCE * 

B' Time to Qualify (asked of immediate supervisors) " • . . 

: * By your standards as a supervisor of 6ne or more . . . (workers), when do yoy expect 

that a new . . . (worker) should be capable of sat^f actor ily performing eaoh'.of the . 
activities you checked (in Question 2)?. That is, />ow soon after beginning employ- ,^ ^ 
f^ient as a . . . (worker) do you feel that employee should be gible to do each activity 
. with reasonable competency? ^ " . ^ 



Response Scale and Abbreviated -Questionnaire Symbols: 

^ ^^^^ °" ^^^^^ as a . . . (worker). 

- xl^iIWithm the first MONTH on the iob (hot not necessi 
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" ~-'*S*^^3/Vithm the first MONTH on the job (but not necessarily within the first 
-y^k). 

3M W'ithin the first 3 MONTHS on the job (but not necessarily wfthin the 

first month). / 
6M Within the f/Vst frMONtHS on the job (but (^necessarily within the 

first three months)..^ ^ ' , 

Y Within the f/Vsf 'YEAR'on the job (but not nece«arily within the first six 

fDonths). ' ' ^ . 
3Y Within the firsV2 YEARS on the job (but not necessarily within the first 

'>^--.-:^>v . ■ ■ • ^ 



V^- Some number of years beyond the first three years e^n the job.- , 
0 Competenri3erformance is ne\/er necessary for . . . (workers) in this 

operation. . . * - * * 

Reference: Amm^rman & P-^t2ner^fl74. ' . • * \ - 

This corresponds to^uestion 8 for whicKthe computer program of Volume 5 calculates 
•summary values. \^ 

Time Interval Before Initial Task Performance (asked of ^workers)' \. 
How soon is,the task performod by school graduates^ 

^ - ^ y ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Response Scale: , r * - > - 

0 Fitst. month. / > ^ 
1^1 to'3 months. " • 
3 Sto6 months. ^ • 
6 6 to 12 months. . 
jf , 12 After 12 months.' * , 

* Reference: Chamberlain^ ;964. ' ^ " " . 

Experience N^ed^ for Tasfc PerfoNqiance (asked of yi^orkers) • ' * 

Response Scale: \ « * . ^ ^ 

1. J^one orx less than 1 month. * ^ . _ * 

2. Ijto 2 months. ^ " - ' . 

3. 3 fo 5 months. 

4. 6 to 1 1 months. . 

/ 5. 12 tc 17 months. ' ' ' " m 

, 6. 18^o 23 months ^ 
7.' 24 months or more. 

Reference. Morsh & Archer 1967 ^ 

Training and Experience Required (asked of workers or of supervisors) 

^ What amount of training and/or experiert^e is required in- order to do the task pro- 
^ ficfently? • - • . . \ 

Response Scale: * • . - * * . 

\1/ L£s than average. 

2. AvV 

^3. MoreT™i average. 

4. Considerably more than average! 

Reference 'Frucfiter. Morin. & Archer. 1963. 
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PERTAINrNG TO TRAINING PREPARATION 

' . * • ' * » 

^ P Training Preparation Received (asked of>A/or4cer$), 

- V . ' 
* What perc^tage of your present-skill level in the task vyas attained 

of technical school training? 

Reference: Fruchter, Morin, Jt Archer ,'1963. 

' ^ 1 Extenf Qf Training in School or Work Experience (asked of yvorkers) 

/ ' Where 5id you learn to do the tasks you perform on your job> 

^ Response Scale: * ' 

y ' . 1. Learned ftaTl from school training. / . 

2. Learned almost all of it from schodf training. 

'3. Mostly from school training*. 

jtl . ' 4. About fifty-fifty school trainir\g and Work experience. 

^ 5. Mostly from work experience^ * — - 

6. Almost all from w<xrk experience, 

7. - Learned it aff fi'om work experience. ^ 

#- 

; Refer^ce: Morsh & Arcber, 1961r ^ 
" W Method of Learning the Task.tasked of workers) 

* Response Categories: . ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

S ' Formal school training program. ^ 

1 E ForipaJ training given by employer. 

J On-the-job experience. 

j^P Technical publication or manual. * » 

Reference: Morsh & Archer, 1967. 



at the completion 



PERTAINING TO TASK ASS1?ITaNCE 

P Guidance or Techrlal Assistance Required to Perf orjn Task (asked of workers) 

Wbat amount of^nstruction or Technical Assistance is provided to you op^e \oh 
immediately prior to or during the performance of this task? 



Reference: Chamberlain. 1964. 
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APPENDIX B 
EMPLOYER ^PECTiElTlON 
QUESTIONNAIRE (^EQ) 



The EEQis intended for administ^ion to those persons who are essentially one step higher 
thanlhe imrrodiate supervisor of workers in the occupation being studied, unless such immediate 
supervisors are near the top of the particulargmploying firm or agency. It consists of two task 
questions dealing with: - - ^ 

« . » * • ' 

)y Level of Task-Bevelopment Expected 
^ 2. Task Areas for Special Emphasis in Training 
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.EMPLOYER EXPECTATION 
QUEStlQNNAIRE 

■- 

^ FOR CAPABILIJIES OF RECENT GRADUATES OF JOB TRArNING PROGRAMS » 

-BUSINESS DATA PROGRAMMERS- 

9 

> ^ . Administered as a research profect of . • * 

• ' The Center for VocatjonsI Educqtion 

The Ohio State Unjyersity - 1 

^ Columbu?. Ohio 43210 

♦ In collaboration wvitt^ a netvwork of stat^ 

• — ^ — — curfltulum latioratorfef'anv^ vocational ' . " 

^ research agencies^hroughout the nation. ** 

' ( ' ' » • \ 

■* ■ ■ ' * - 

*" " * ' ^ 

* I 

This^oklet contains three sections. Section A defines the scope of the occupation of Business Data Programmers^ Section 
— ^Tasks for some brief background information. Section C asks two , questions. Question I asks for yopr experienced judgment 
■ about-the level of task performance ability that you expect to be developed by occupational training programs. Question 1 1 
asks what, if any, training matters should be emphasized for each task. The taslis vary in the degree to which they are relevant 
to the job and in the extent they warrant training prior to employment. 



SECTION A-SCOPE OF THE OCCUPATION OF INTEREST 

yr?„!^,lli^'^''"t'hi°l"''">°^JK°^ formal traimng 'to prepare students for immediate' employment as Business Data Programmers. Formal 

. cpncTucted by any of severa kinds of institutions. Schools that regularly prepare students for irnmediate employment .r>clude 

trade or business schools, corpmunity colleges, technical institutes, and public school vocational programs. 

^"'"'"^ programs «hould be qualified as general business data programmers, though their job assignmenU after employment might be limited 
« programming f unctior^s. The training programs would/VOr be ones designed to prepare sludenU as (a) less than full-f Idged prSramrTs such 

« junior programmer or program ming^i^ nor (b) specialized in non business or peripheral system areas such as engineering and scientific programmer 
systems analyst, or computer console opehrt«r. - , k a 

j'lease answer the questionnaire 6nly in relation to training expectations for the Business Data Programmer as defined beloyv. 

- In general, the Business Data Programrrier is one who converte statements of business problems.to detailed loflical flflw»charts for coding 
into computer fanguage and solution by means of automatic data-processing equipment. They may analyze workfiA* charts or diagrams 
representing business problems to develop a sequence of program steps, write detailed logical flow charts in symbolic'^term to describe 
arithnytic and logical operations involved, convert flow charte to language processable by computer, test program adequacy correct pro- 
gram Errors, prepare written instructions to guide eperd'ting personnel during production runs, and rework programs to increase operating 
efficiency or adapt to new requirements. They ddnen typidanvprogram scieRtjfic data, research analyses, engineering studies, gaming 
simulations, or machine automation processes, ^hey njay specialize in writing 'programs for one make and type of computer. 

* — 

- , ^ - . - , . — . - - - * *■ 

SECTION B-rfeACKGROUND INFORMATION 



2, 



f??r^lJ?^^pnR^T^ul'c^n^I^n^ TRAINING PROGRAMS DID YOURIMMEDIATE ORGANIZATION HI 

j ^ I Hlo UCCUPATluN? (enter number) • 

' Li' . ' 



RE 



cw2^^lu£^^T-^^^.''^"^'^^'^"^ CURRENTLY EMPLOYED IN.THIS OCCUPATION BY YOUR IMMEDIATE ORGANIZATION 
EVENLTHOUGH THEIR PRESENT WOR K ASSIGNMENTS MAY BE LIMITED TO PARTICULAR JOB FUNCTIONS? (enter numS" 

3, WHAT IS YOUR PRESENT JOB POSITION? (check one that is most descriptive! regardless of actual job title used m your agency) 

^ U Top management or owner □ intermediate management; such as Shop Foreman. Department 

n D I T r> r ^ . Director' Program Manager, Service Manager, v 

LJ Personnel or Training Director for^the organization. * ^ 0 

or deputy . . ' □ Immediate suptrvisor of workers in the occupation defined in this study; 

M^^K-. I . such as ChietMechanic, Office Manager, Lead Programmer 

Lj Member of the ^rsonnel, administrative, or training ^ 



staff of the organization (and including such positions ; □ Other (ple^e write in)- 
as Employment Interviewer, selection testing staff, lob 
Analyst, Counselor). ^^^^^ 
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WHAT KIND OF EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION OR INDUSTRY DO-YOU REPRESENT? (check most appropriate) 





Agricultural Production 


□ 


Equipment or Vehicle Servicing 


□ 


Mechandistng or Sales . 


□ 


w 

Banking or Finance ^ 


□ 


Food Processing 


□ 


Natural Resources (other than Agriculture) 


□ 


Communications 


□ 


Health or Safety Services 


□ 


Personal Services 


□ 


Construction 


□ 


Insurance 


□ 


Utility Services (such as power, water, fuelL 


□ 


Distribution or Transporta-tion 




Legal or Law Enforcement Services 


□ 


Other (please write in). 



of "Goods or People 

Q Education or Training ' • □ Manufacturing of Products " ■ . ^ 

IS YOUR ORGANIZATION A PUBLIC OR PRIVATE ONE? (check one most appropriate) I ^\ 

□ Private Business or Industry □ Public Agency or Institution (including federal, state, and local government, education, quasi- 

^ governmental agency, armed foi^ces)' 

^0 WHAT EXTENT DO YOU PERSONaIlY PARTICIPATE IN THE PROCESS OF SELECTING AND ORIENTING NEW WORKERS IN THE 
OCCUPATION DEFINED FOR THIS STUDY? {check that apply) - ■ . 

□ Seldom 'or never participate in the selection or orientation □ Review credentials of applicants and evaluate them on the basis of^veral 
B new emolovees. information available (including such material as interview performance, 

references, transcripts, biographical information, test scores, experience 
background, or likely value to the organization) 



process for these new employees. 

lJ Process appheations^and other paper-work for employment. ^ 

□ Recruit potential applicants 
> 

lZj * Analyze the fui 
establish its* per 

Gj ^Advise training 



* Analyze the functions of the employee position to 
establish its'perforrnaqce and skill requirements. 

ing instttuti 



itions on what needs to be taught. 

^ Q Develop standard tests and measures of applicant 
^ capabilities or characteristics, r 

Q Screen applicants on the basis of Mandard tests and/or 
biographical information 

Q ^ Observe applicants performing sample portions of the job □ Other (please write in): % 
activities. 



Interview applicants. '^■^ - 

n Informally advise 6n apptipnts' merit and potential for effective work 
performance. ' i 

n Approve applicants for ernfrtoyment and authorize their hiring offer 

CIl Formaliy train new employees, as necessary, 

^ n Schedule v»ork assignments of ne*A/ woi kers 

rj Directly supervise workers performing in the |0b position 



SECTION C-RELATUMG EXPECTATIONS ^%0B TASKS 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR QUESTION I-' , ■• , ' . 

Qiiestjpn I asks wj|||^lqvel of ability ckTyou expect from new graduates? ^ / T ' 

For each of the listed jotrtasks, CfRCL^ THE APPROPRIATE mJ/ffBER "0" to "7" TO lllDfCATE THE iEVEL OF TASK ABt LIT Y THA 
^ PJf^TIONALTRAIN/NGPROGRAli^ ARE EXPECTED TO^EVEL€P\n0SXu6en%s. 




LEVELS OF TASK DEVELOPMENT 




Thff is a rating of the extent that your firmfel^cts the^ job training programs-should prepare students to perform 
6ach task of the occupation.- The following answer, scdfe is to be usecl. * 

• . ' Q = NO DEVELOPMENT of the task is expected. 

V ' Expect a GENiEBAL AWARENESS of the jlask'.^ 

• 3; , / ^ ..^ • 

' ^ '-4 =• 'Expect a 6^SIC ABILITY no do the task. ' 
^ . '5 . 

6 . # , 

7 = Exp^t VERY HIGH PROFICIENCY in the skilffujjjpfformance of the ta.sk. 



Ifulppftorma 



^. 9 



^Mlj all eio^it scale levels,'as appropriate. ' ** . w 

* ^ ^- ' ' • ' f , 

The ratings of^W and "3" represent intermediate levels of ability bA^een "(jENERAL AWARENESS" and "BASfC ABILITY^" Similarly, the ratings 
of ^'5" and "6" reprelem intermediate levels of ability between ABILITY" and "VERY MI£3H PROFICIENCY/' Thus/the scale rejJres^nts'a ^ 

^rie»of mcreasingly higher t^els of skill devett»pment prior to ff^loyni^nt<^n the occupation. Level 4 implies no expectation ^hatany acj^nced speed, 
accuracy, or excellence of task performance, be developed. . ' " • • ^ dflK. ^ 

The level of performanc^bility is that which would be developed prior to actual employment experience. Training conducted after a worker is hired 
should not be considered wtifen yoy nriake your ratings. ^ ' • *^ - C ' 

IWSTRUCTJONSFORQl/ESTIOI^ir V • . ^ * ^ . 

Question If asks What trainirjp'«feas,"lf any. djj^ou ell^pecj to be* particularly emphasized in the trai^fchg of a^S^^ 

Listed below are some suggested 
^t^gories:^ JOp CONTEXT 



inir^*«feas,1t any. djj^ou e^pecj to be particularly emphasized in the traiwtig of anspk*' • ^ . ^ 

ggested training areits that might^e emphasized for a task, for convemence these task-related areas are grou|90tl under thr^e 
XT, PERSONAL, and lECHNICAL. Please talce the ti||p|o^carefully i^eview and understand each area. ^ 



cfor aV H^ev^r Elr^io^^ for each tasJc, but only where you expect one or more area, to be pari.cularly emphasized m tra.mr^. 



Where appropnai^.WRiTE.IN ANY ADDITIONAL TRAINING AREA YOU FEEL SHOULD BE EMPHASIZED, 



SOME AR6AS THAT M<GHT BE EMPHASiZED IN TASK TiRATNiNG ^ 



. JOB CONTEXT ^ - 
1, TASK ORDER AND TII^ING^^ 

, Becognizing^en to ck) a task, p^f^uM^^'V 
f Its proper sequence »n relatton t© other work 
being done ^n the job ^ * 



2 TASK VALUE AND PURPOSE 



Sensjtivjty \o the actual )0b value, uje 
need, or importance of a tSsk. i 



fulhess, 



.SAFETY 



Knowledge' of the safety procedures and 
precautions that should be dbserve^ when, 
dotng a-task. 

VARIED WORK C0ND1i;^NS) 

AbtUty tp do a task under a variety of con- 
ditions, events. Of circumstances that may 
occor on the job These may mclu^Je hazard- 
ous, uncomfortable, uncertain, or stressful 
siUiations'which p^ace^special demArids upor/ 
jhe workfer - , 



PERSONAL 
^5. RELATING TD OTHERS 

Developing skill /n relating to other people at work. 
This may involve teamwork or cooperation, or per- . 
sOnal skills in deahr>g with such people as customers, 
officials, other workers, or the general public. 
' • / 

6 WORKER ATTITUDE AND RESP0NSI8ILITY 

Developif>g special pride in work done. This may 
deal with feelings \oward doing quality work and 
meeting performance star^lards, or it may involve 
personal woiV habits that influence how vwll a 
task gets do'nl (such as being careful, or Sttentiv^^ 
ti details). M ' . 



:4 



TECHNICAL \ 
i: BASIC EDUCATIONAL SKILLS 

LearnirAl the particular elementary reading, writing, 
arithmetic, or speakmg sk^Ws rweded for effective per- 
formance of a task.'(This categorTdoes not include ad-^ 
vanced techyQcal developwient oVhteracy and compu- 
tational skillsTN* 

8. DETECTING DISCREPANCIES 

Recognizir>g and interpreMng.the key events and condi- 
' -**t»ns tl4t indicate when, something is not meeting per- 
formance standards or is deviating from acceptable 
. tolerance limits. - 



9. TECHNICAL KNO^AJLEDGE 



A. 



7 \ 



Knowing and understanding certain key informationr 
. or a particular techmtai concept that has^racticaUuse it% 
perfor^ning a task. This might involve knowledge of • ^ 
vocabulary and nomenclature, subject-maiter ctJhtent; 
machifW characteristics and specifications, organizational 
or system structure, advanced compUtationaCskiHs, 
operating ^rmci^ws and theories, rules and standards, 
or other such technical information ' 

lO^UPPORTIVE JOB AIDS 

U?e of a job aid that assists the worlter m doing a task 
more effectively or efficrently These aids might be 
' tools, charts, test instruments, checklist', reference^ ^ 
OMideS' templates, procedural manuals, map*; forms, • 
wiring diagrams, or other such devices and n^emory 
aids that support task performance 

T1. ALTERNATIVE METHODS 

Capability for doir>g a task m mdre than one way or 
more than one type pf thing acted upon. Such flexi- 
bility may be important for performing unusual or. 
emtrgency procedures that may be required in actbat 
job perforrnance. In some instances flexible approaches 
are needed for work on different brands or types of 
equi pment and matenaf. , 

7 : 



examples! ' V ^ • 

Before beginnmgj pflease study the foHowing examples of the rating procedure: 




Question \ 



lof Abiity 



Question ii ' 

P>vtop<d m Tfw iinf AtmU ) to b< Emphasiztd. 



Tasks of the Job 



• 0 « No Development 

1 = General Awareness 
2. \ -.^ 

2 ^ ■ 
4 - Basic Ability 

5 
6 

7 = Ve^y High ProHciency 



1- Prqpajs request* ^or new or revised repori* - ^ 

^Ifc -Wnte'pTogfams for research information retrieval 0- 1 

^5^Dess" report^YoriT^^^ . - / " 0 1 

4 Prepare $tat»$tft||t^unri manes of data 0 • 1 



Job Context Persons/ « Technical^ 

,1 Order/Timing 5 Relating tS^ 7 Batic Education 

,2. Value/Purpose Others .8. Detect 

3 Safety 6. Attgude& Discrepancies 

4 VaViedWork Responsibility 9. Technical 

• ConiJitions ^ Knowledge 

10. Job Aids 

^ . Alternate 
I 4 Methods 



3 
3 



4 '5 

4 ^ 5 ' 



7 
7 
7, 

-7 



5. Analyze program evaluations, reviews, or 
reports f4f problem id^ntrffcati^n." 

4« ' 



/ 












i 





' ^ OJ. l' .0 > , i4, -5 6 \ 
^ Ir the first t^sk, no school training is expected, and thprefore no aj-eas^can be^mphalized 

*S. *n«H t?^^^ T'f^''*^ 1° '*°c^ expected^ and .t is important for the new worker to know what other t4s relate to this work and • 
m^^. th.^ ""T 'V 2" ^eRP^tmj xhp information reM-eveji, .s expected, as well as ability ,o use ' 

. mow than.oae fortnat within the sa^me pi^a&^^ji'^^^^ . , . - , * 

Fortaskthree, basicabiJity^odo itise/pected:butftotraming^ar^^^^ ^ - - . . • 

\ -V. / / . - . ' ' ^* " ' ft ' ' 

fh°e' Teedir' '"'"^ expecttd, and training gr*u«tes should ^je'able.to seek'out assistance as 



V 



For^k five, Imie actual performance ability is expected tq be trained, but new graduatei'are expecteci to Know what 
1 Qis^^anciesindjta^ the existence 9f a pragramming-problem. • .- 

^>g...., ^_ I ) » ♦ - ] I I I 



B^GilQ 



PLEASE RATE ALL TASKS ON QUESTION I 
BEFORE AN$WERING QUESTION'ir 



» buettion I ' * Queition H 

Crd* tht Ltvvi 6f i^Mity EicpMted to Im WhM Som« FMturt Is Especialfy important, Enter the Task 
[^♦vloped in Treinmg ^ Areeit) to be Emphetized 



* y 

Tasks of the Job 



No Development 
Gene^l Awareness 



^^ 4 = Basic AbilitY 

.1 ■ ' 

7 = Very Hjgh Proftciencv 



Job Coaifxt Persfa/ \ Tech meal 

1. Ord^riTTimjr^ 5. Relating to ' 7 Bas^c Education 

2. Value/Purpose Others 8 Detect 

3. Safety 6 Attitude & Discrepancies 

4. Varied Work Responsibility 9 Technical 
Conditions . Knowledge r 

• ^ 10 Job Aids 

, i 11 Alternate 
Methods 



DUTY A 
1 



SYSTEM ORGANIZING AND PLANNING ACTIVITIES (for Data Servces. ADf^ Equipment Operations, and Data Systems Analysis and Design) 



J 



A^a^y^e company operations to deternntne , 0 
vvne^e moit s gnificant improvements can be , 

Anaiyee daia processed to make sure that \ Q 
de*S'ft*d tnformatipn is obiajhed- • • « 
lib > ^ 

Ana-y/e kmctioc^ai area reports for form^ errors 0 
Conduce on-the job fainmgtor data services 0 

Develop sundard^and factors fQf Use I n 0 
managemeni control systems ^ > ^ 



7 
8 

9t 



Evaiuat*? >\prk perfornnance of dal^ services 



Inspect f^ftf 
''O'lenf J^eyv 




process date 
ata services\>ersonnel 



Ma ntain iratn'mg records for d^ta sefvices 
personnel 

Notify person of prinr^e resppns»biifty of 
deadUryes ' \ ^ 



0 
0 
0 



13' 
14 



l=*eview.O0eratiO5»s to deV^-more eff^t^ent 
p^^dufes 

Serve'^on inspection teams to evaiua^te other 
da^a Systems units • « ^ 

^' ' . 

Coor/jinate errors tp- programnnmg logic with 

" programmers 



0 



Develo^^c 



omputer operating instructions 



'.Evaiu^tte performance history on specific 
lobs f ' , . 



1° 



4 

% 





6 
6 
6 
6 



\ 



Question I 



Quests 11 



Ciretotht L«v«l of Ability ExpKtwl to b« 
0«v*lop«d tn Tr«infn9 



Wh«r« Some FMturc Is Especially 4mponant, Entm xht Task 
igirM(i) to b« Emphwiztd 



Tasks of the Job 



No Deveiopfnent 
General Awareness 



Baste Abititv 

Very High Proftciency 



Job Contetct 

1. Order/Timing 

2. Value/Purpoje 

3. Safety 

4. Varied Work 
Conditions 



Personal 

5. Relating to 
Ot^iers 

6. Attitude & 
Responsibitity 



Technical 

7. Basic Education 

8. Detect 
Discrepancies 

9. Technical 
KnoMtedge 

10. JobAi^i^ 

11. Alternate 
Methods 



16. 


Inform persOff of prime responsibility of 
errors in input data. 


0, 


' v1 2 


3 


: 4 


5 


6 . 




























17. 


Ptan and conduct on-the>}ob tram mam data ^ 
procasiing equipment opera^oQ. 


0 


* 1 2 


3 


' 4.' 


5 


6 
























1 




18. 


Prepare cost reports and cost estimates for data 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 ^ 


7 . 






1Q 


automation equipment 

Prepare operating mstructtbns coricerning local 


n 
u 


1 0 
1 ^ 


•I 


A 


c 
D 


D ' 










reports. a 
1 




1 










- 






on 


rrc^orc r ocufTifTioriOai ions lOi lucai opcroiing 

instructions concerning programs » . 


n 
u 


I z 


T 


A 
*♦ 


D 


0 




























21 


Schedule machine inspection and repair. 


0 


1 2 


3 




, 5 


6 ^ ' 






> 


22 


Tram p^sormel m method of creating mput 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1 * - 






and using output. 




















23 


Control error correction reruns , 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


& 


6 








24 


Coordinate with staff m the development of 


0 


1 ^2 


3 


. 4 


5 


6 








25 


new systems 

Document new computer processes 


0 


1 2 


3 




5 


t 








26 


EstBbhsh systems analysis and design priorities 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


* 5 


6 








27 


Estif^ate systems 'analysis and design work 


0 


1 2 


3 


*4 


5 


•6 










requirements 




















28 


Inspect systems analysis and design activities. 


0 


1 


3 


4 


5 


6 








29 


Prepare recommertdations for needed data 


0 . 


'l 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 









systems equipnr>ent 




DUTY B OBGANIZtNG AND PLANNINfi ACTIVITIES FOR PROGRAMMING 



'30 Conduct on-the-job training in programming 0 

3^1. Coordinate flow of data from one report 0 
to another 

32 Coordinate programming requirements with 0 
»^machme configuration 

33 Coordinate with functional areas on program- 0 
ming aspects of new systems being devised ' 

34 Coordinate with operations on preparation of 0 
computer operating instructions i 

35 Coordinate With systems desigr>ers on pro- 0 
gramming aspects of reports being devvJoped 



5 6. 

5 6 

5' 6 

5 6 

5 6 

'5 6 



36 ^ Develop local operating procedures for pro- 0 

grammmg 

37 Develop programming Sids. ' 0 

38 Develop prpgram test and matnten^ce systems 0 
) pnont'fes 0 



39 'Establish prd^ramming i 



40^ Evaluate prof )C4^QV of t^ogrammmg peVsonnel^ ^P^*' ^ 
to determine rtamind needs ^VV 



2 3 -l V 



5 

i5 



.imers 



• Evdiudte work performanc? '^^^'^^ 

42 Identi^fy probie>n ar^as,0^^^'r>9 system^ 

43 Maintain instruction worksheets fpr oifcrational 
programs , . ' 

44 Orient newly assigned programmers . 

45 gPerform program analysis 



5 6 

5*^ 6 
5 6 



46 Prepare correspondence concerning data services. 0 

47 Process request for new or revised reports t) 

48 Requisition programming aids 0 

49 Review detaH flow charts prtor to preparation 0 
of programs ' • 

50 Schedule developrr^pnt of programs 0 



5 , 6 

5 6 

5 6, 

5 6 

5 6 



f 
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The following staterpents.and open-ended question provide an opportunity 'for you to evaluate this approacl| to the^dentification of what job training 
programs are expected to have accomplished for pach traiamg graduate. Your judgment and suggestions vvill be important information m the ewaluajion 
of this procedure. Feel free to comment at any point. - ^ * - 

'' " \ ' - , ^ ' * 

^^ase redd each of the following stateftients about tf)^ overall quality of the employer expectation questionnaire, C/r<ye'the symbol on the right which" 
best describes your feelings about each statement. These symbols^rp defined as follows: ~ . > . ^ ^ 



*^ ' • SA = .Strongly Agree 

fc A = Agree 

U = Undecided 

" y D ' • = Disagree ^ 

'f . * .* ^ = Strongly Disagree 



The definition of tile occupation' and its Ifftiitations in scope were sufficiently descriptive 
and broad enoughj,to identify similar employee 'position! in this firm. , 



2. The overall format seemed reasonabiy^imple and straightforward. " 

3. I feel reasonat^ly conf idenf that my ratings communicate fairly accurately what we expect recent 
graduates tahave learned in th^job training program. ^ * ' 

4. J found U r^onably easy to thmk of our expectations in terms of the tasks listed in the 
questionoiire ' ' 



5. The categories and instructions for noting training areas were reasonably clear and undefttandable. 
♦ • J * ^ * 

6. The task ratings and the training areas seem \o be ^ seasonable way to describe wha.t a new 
employee ts expected to knovv or be .able to do on this type of job. 

Wbuld yoy suggest or recommend the usetif arr entirely different way oftdentifying content of a training program? Please describe. 













SA 


A 


, U' 


Cr 


SD 


' SA • 


> 

A 


U 


D 


sp 


SA 


A 




D 


SD 


"^SA* 


A 


U 


D 


scr 


4-' 

SA 


A 


U 


D 


'SD- 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




APF^NofxC 

TRAlNIIMGJMEiDS 
RELEVANT s 
TO QENERAL SECRETARIES 




4' 



(taken ftom n sanrjple of cit^oict helf of Sll tasks found', 
retevant to the 0Gcupation;>to illustrate one possible^j^ 
way of reporting TPOs derived for an oocupkion) 



1 
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Relevant Tasks of the Job 



Level of Task Development * 

3 * Non-Performdnte |stu«Only 

4 = Bas»c Ability to Do Task TaSk AreaS 

5 = Do Task to Some Standard^ 

of Performance 

6 - Do Task With Very High , 

Prot<ciency 



to., 
•^ml^hasjze 



DUTY A: ORGANIZING AND PLANNING ACTIVITIES 



V 



f. 



Arrange for.training aj^^acilities, and 6qufpment. . 
Arrange itineraries for speakers, salesmen, and others. 
Assign personnd to'^job positrons. 
Assign space for equl^rtlent and supplies. . _ 
Assign specific work to [nclividuat:^. 
QcMtipile one re^Pt frocn numeroujismall ones. 
Compile periodic repor'ts. 
Gomposexopy at the .typewriter, t 

Compose wntjen {lirectk)ns to otiaer office workers. 

Decide on teasf^expensive and most desirable way to 
communicate (tq)egran\ longdistance call* etc.) 

Dievelop procedures Ifor-the maTn'tenance of news files, 
and reference libraries. ' ' . ^ 

# - ► . > N 

. V_ 

Distribute keys to authorized employees. 

Draft and^subm it job descriptiorw^ » . 

Dr^ft policy recommendations ^ sulwnission to 
higher authority. 

^ ' ' • ' 

Draft recommended changes to handbpoks/manuals, 
pubKcations, and forms. 

EstabUsh opera^g procedures for»*uspense files. 

Establish prpcebures foKthe distributij^ of forms,' • 
reports, and publications. , V ' ' 

Hartdle service calls on ^uipmen^. 



NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING . 
NO TRAINING 
-3 (4) 5' " 6 
3 (4) , 5 6 
3 ' 4 ® '6 

3 (4) 5 6 



Basic' 
.Education 



© 



5 .6 



NO TRA1N+NG 
MO TRAINING 



NDTRAWING 



NO TRAINING 




NbTI^AlNlNG 



NO TRAINING 



Relevant Tasks of the Job 



' Level of 
Task Development 



— ' — ■ . * ' — ^- , # 

Hear complaints in office and over telephongJ^, 

% . '[ * ; , / 

. Ihs|>ect comrtfctee membership iists (names/addressesK 

IMake arrangements for centralized department to 
dkiplifcate materials, 

Make arrangements for guests or visitors je,g,, enter- 
tainment, motel, transpQ|atibn)'. 

' Mail or forward personnel records. * 

Maintain list of personnel authorized to subniit 
purchase requests. - ^• 

Order supplies of varloDs kinds for the office (from 
suppliers or cfentral supply department). 

Pla^nd schedule work assignments and priorities. 

Prepare agenda for meetihgs. ^ 

Prepare and maintain personnel promotion folders. 
, , ' * > ^ . 
Prepare drafts of corresponde^f^, directives, or repprts. 

Prepare requests for quotations or proposals, 

r Prepare-requisitions for supplies or equipment. 

*^ P^^are shipping instructions. 

; Process requests for Substitutions or changes to 

^ purcha;5e or delivery orders. • • , . 



Task Areas 
to 

Emphasize 



' 3 4 



Relating to 
Others . 



Recommend applicants for employment. 
Renew nevvspapers an^bagazme-subscnptions 



; Schedule appointments and conferences. 
Schedulaemployfee vacaffons ; ^ 
SchedOte office (nachme. inspectjons . 



NO TRAII^ilNQ 



NOTRAINkNG 

' (3) 4 5 6 
' NO TRAINING 

NO TRAINING 

(3) 4 5* 6 
. (3) 4 5 6 

© 4 5 6 
■ NO TRAINING . " 
;3 .4 (5) 6 

NO TRAINING 
(3) 4 *'5 6 

NOTRAININGll 

„ NO TRAINING 
, NO TRAINING 
w NO TRA-IN-li^G ' 
. -3 (4) 5 , 6-. 
.• •NO TRAINING' 
NO TRAINING 



Technical 
Knowledge 

Relating to 
Others 



Relevant Tasks of the J^b . ^ 



Level of 
Task development 



Task ^reas 
to' 

. Emphasize 




Select ec^^ment and supplies to be prdered 
Select or order furnishings for office. 
Send out invitations. 
Write tetters of condolence or congfatulalions^ 

i 

DUTY B: - PERSONAL ACTIVtTI€S FcTr EMPLOYER 

Ack)iowledge tetters of congratulations. ♦ 

Assist in ptens for entertaining, receptid^^s, or dinner^. 

Confer with employer on policy. ' - ^ 

Cdsrdinate with other personnel on Varipus matters for ^ 
employer. ^ 

*1jive checks to employer for signature. 

Keep list of credit card4>umbers. 

Keep personal business^djary for employer. 

Make engagements and appointirients for eVigloyer. 



3 © 5";6 

NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING 



- . 3 



5 6 

/ 



i 



Education 



0 J 5 6 
NO TRAINING 



@ 



3 (a) 5 6 
NOTRAtNJNG 
NO training" 
^ N0T^Al1sJlti)G * 
3 0 .5 * 6 



Relating to 
Others 



V^lue/Purpose; 
^ RSelatingto ^ 
-'Others 



Mak*e trav^F arrangement^ for employer. 
Prepare day's schedut^or empldver; 



3 {4J 5' ^6 
NO TRAINING 



Prepare itinerary or scKeclule for. enripJoyer's trips. • . {sj 4 . 



Remind employer of engagements, dates, or t*^mgs to do. 
Stgn* em pi oyer's mail (his sigfiature). 

PUTY-C: ASSESSMErW ANO'TJ^A<NING ACTIVITIES 

Conduct on-the job training of%ffice personnel. 



3.4© /e 

Q) ^ ' 5' J 6 



AttitLnle'and 
Responsibility 

, Of-der/Timing 

Value/Purpbse 



NO TRAINING 



Relevant Tasks to the Job 



Demonstrata equipment and procedures 



Level of * .Task Aresi 
, Task Development ' to 
_^ Emphasize 



noTraiming ' 



bisposeof unneeded do'cuments"and records ' . 

Edit and revieVv correspondence and reports, prepared by 
other staff: * - ' - - ' \ 

Inspect accuracy of entries in per^onn^i records 



' Inspect accuracy of figures submitted to employer by 
other employee?. ' 4 

Inspect material received forcompleteness'and damages. 

• o 

Inspect travel vouchers. 

Prepare audiovisual materials te.g., transparencies, tape 
record iags). 

Prepare" j^erformance reports. 
aUTY D: DICTATION a&llATED ACTIVITIES 
Edit letters dictated^by egnploye?. 



layer. 



Take dictation"at the typewriter (flpedictatioli 
as employer dictates). 

Take dictation over thq telephone 

Transcribe (type) copy. from dictaphone 

Transcribe (type) cofl^from shorthand outhne 



Write group pr 



)rcfC&B<;J|i 



ngs OF conferences m shortharfd 



Wrice^shdttharid from more tHan one person (bi/t only 
one at a t^me). ' ^ . ' 



3 

'3 ' 4 (5) 6 
T^O TT^AINING 



^ No TRAINING 
NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING 

.NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING ■ , 



6 Value/Purgos 



3*4 5 @ Technic&+ 
Knowledge 



1 - 



NO TRA^ 

3 0 5 6. 

3 4 1^) 6 Technical , 
. , • ' ' Kaowledge 

3 4 5 (e) Basic 

'Education ^ 

0- 

3 4 (5) 6 
3 4 (5) 6 ^ 



Relevant Tasks of the Job 



level of _ ^ JdSk Areas 
t^k Development .to * 
. ' ' . ' Cpiphastze 



DUTY E: ' ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES ' 

, i 

Administer lrTy)rest or petty cash funds. 
Keep books and/or ledger for any purpose. 

' Keep deily atjj^ndance of employeesT^ - * 

Keep petty cash account. 

« * » • < * 

Maintain st6c|c of business forms. 

Order typewriting supplies and equiphnent (erasers, 
•ribbons, etc.). , 



T7 



Prepare employer's business 



V ■■■ 

ess e)4pense su 



statement, 



Prepare purchase orders, invoices, vouchers, and receipts 
Record time card or time clock data on pay/oll forms. 
Secure quotations on supplies (from supplier). 



DUTYF: RECEPTION ACTIVITIES ' 



NOTRAIIMING 

;3 (£) 5 6. * Basic 
^ . f /tducathin 

• 3 0 -5 § 

>N0 TRAINING 

f«D' TRAINING ' 



- .(3) 4 5' 6 

■. ,3' 5 "6 

- 3 '0 5 6- 

NO TRAINING , 

/- 

NOTRAIf 



INir^^' 



• Collect money from office employees f^r various purposes. 
Direct peopte to proper office or departnfent. * 

\ i ^ 

V . . ' - < : . 

Follow up on vvritten notices for meetings bv telephone. 

v/^ J ' 

Greet callers orvisitors. 

Maintain record of long 1 
Make introdycttc^s. 
Place telephony calls. 

Relay or nefer telephone calls to arfcther department. 



"NO TRAINING' 



calls. 



4' 5 "*6~.--.BSlat'Q9 to 
Otfiprs' ^ 



4 '^5 0^ 
, (3) 4 . 5 *. 6 

- NO TRAINING • 
NO TRAIN l-NG 
3 0 5 . 6, 



,3 0, -5 



6 



Relat'ing toi 
Others 



Basic 

Education 



Relevant Tasks of the Job 



' Level of ^ , Task Areas 
Task Development to . \ 

Emphasize * 



Screen employer's calls 



^-^M orreceiire tele^grams or cablegrams • 

. ,. ./' » • . ' 

^ DUTVG- CLERICAL ACTIXAtIES . 

Address letter^ and packages. 

Assemble.and staple duplicated materials. 

Attdth pertinemt correspondence to incowimg mail to . 
refresh employer's memory. 

Clean typewriter. • . * 

Compare copy for legibility and n^tness. 

Edit msrrfoscripts: - - - ^ - 

"vldke correctr«>ns*on original ar^ carbon copies. 

Make fokiers and folder titles for files (labels).' • 

^ Make notes op incoming mail which Implcyyer should see. 

Prepare material for printer 9r publisher. ^ • ^ J • 



\ -.'Prepare-or pbtain-coffee^or refreshments^for employer or^ 

* Prepare travel vouchers 

• " Proofread typewritten copy^ 
• ^ * , ' ' * ' ' . 

Tyf)e dnd correct offset masters (niats or rnultiltth) 

' Tyne and correct S()irjr tudstens' 

TypO an"d correct stpntiN {nnfn* •g'f j()iU>^of <?s<i) 

\ ^ 'Ty()fci dndVule f3buijr,fTi,}t''Mjl M-lf)lr'., c olufiirr*, jrT^js of 



3 4 



Value/Purpose, 
Relafing to 
Ot>iers^ B^isic 
Education 



0 



5 "6/ 



NOTRAINING 

3^^^^!. 6 
0 4^ 5.6 • 
3 © ^ 6 ' ■ - 

. ^ 4 - CD & . • - ^ 

3 4 fi) 6 . \ ,' 
3 (4)' 5. '6 
3-0 5.'. -6 . . , \- 
3. "4 6 Technical 

' NO TF^XirHNO • 



• Q 4' 5' 6 

-^.0" 

© '4' 5 ,6. 
'3 0 5 &■ 
- ^3 0'^ 6 



LERIC . 



^1 • 



Relevant Tasks of the dob 



Level of # ; ' Task Areas 
Task DevelbplTient to 

, Emphasize 



Type bids end proposals. 
Type business letters. , 



" . Type cards (index card^ file cards, "address finder" cards). 
Type copy in Outline form.. • 
ft 

*' ' Type copy wj^ere all lines end on the right margin 
^ (justifying). • ' 

Type display or decorative type copy. , 

Type entries oo printed .forms. 

Type fill-inS on duplicated letterspr bulletins (e.g., letters). 
Type ftnal copy from roughdraft copy. 

Type Inforcnatioo on cgntihuous roll tape (gummed'bacic* 
or self-seallrTg back)^. ^ 

Type legal agreements. 

Type manuscripts or reports. " ^ 
*- type memorandums. 

DUTYH: PILING ACTIVITIES 

Clip and collect maga|Zine articles, or newspapers of interest. 



File materials. 



Heep d^rd indexes of various kinds. 
Maintain cross refer^KdSrlrstings. 
Maintain index of forms and publications<„ 
Mair>tat|i inventory^f forms and publications. 



0 



e 



3 *4 5 Ba«c 

Education 




Education 



3 (4) 5 6 

notrJvii^ing 

3 4 (5). 6 
3 0 5 6 
3 4 5 0 

NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING' 
3 4 (5) 6 

.3 '0, 5 6' 



Technical' 
Ktlbwiedge 



NO TRAINING- 

3 4 (pL 6 Besic- 

EducatiDrt 

3 . ® 5 6 ' ■ 

l'0 5 6 ' ^ • 

3 0 5-6" 

3 (4) 5 6- • - 



Relevant Tasks of the Job 



* Level trf Task Are^s 
Task Development to . 
Emphasiie^ 



Maintain libraVy card catalog. 
fiierge or revise files ^ 
Process. and file corr^espoodence * 
Search for lost materials in filesf ' . 

Soft materials for filing. ' 
Tfarfsfer records to inactive files. 

DUTY I; MAIL AND DISTRIBUTION ACTIVITIES' 



Ik 



Calculate'postal rates. 

I 

Distribute irvcofning ancToutgomg mail. 

, Distribute promotional material for ev,ents such as chawty 
^-drives. 

Distribute supplies, forms, and .publications. 
Forward mail. 

V 

Hand carry (terns, such as purchase orders or contracts, to 
the verrior. • • ' 

Maintain current mail.routmg guide or distribution lists. 

Make u(), check,, a;id distribute malting li^t. 

Mark^^^*S&^, qr'^TicIose mateffafs fDr outgoing mail 

Open and read mail 



' Process outgoing mail - 

Receive, time stemp, and rou4e messages 

Sign for registered or certified mail. 
„ Stuff, bundle, sort, and/or^label ofttgoing mail 

Take mail to maU room oV mail box. *^ 

Take rr^ail to pos^ office. ^ 



NO TRAINING 
3 4 (5) 6 
3 4 (5) 6 
3 4(5)6 
3-05 .6 
3 0 5 6 ■ 



NO TRAINING 
3 0 5 ? 

NO tIiaining 



nOtrainin^ 

' NO training 
NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING 
NO TRAINING 
3 (4) 5- . 6. 

no training 
3 (a) 5 
no traii^ing 
NO trainTng / 

. NOT(?AINING 

♦ • * * 

NO TRAIN I NG 
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-1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7. • 



9 



Proc 



ps Described in Volume 4 



Summary of Questionnaire Options for Surveying, Both Task HeleVance; 
and Training Need in a Defined Occupation 



Instruction SKeet for Question 6A (Workers) . 
Answer Section Format for Question 6A 
Instruction Sheet, for Questign ^(Supervisors) 
Answer Section Format for Question 7 

Nom<^raph for Estimating Prediction Coefficients (y) for Tasks, Based on 
Question 3 and 6A Data of TIQ Typ^ K- ' , 

Nomograph for Estimating Prediction Coefficients (y) for Tasks, Based on 
Question 3 and 7 Data pf TIQ Types L br N . ^ 

NonrM>graph for Estimating Prediction Coefficients (y) for Tasks, Based on 
Question 7 and 13 D^ta of thg^Alternate Form of TIQ Types 0 and P 



10 • Possible Distributior^of y Values for Tasks of a Sample Occupation 
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RELATED PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM. THE CENTER fOR^OCATlONAL EDUCATION 

Other METHODOLOGIES FOR DERIVING aURRICULUI^ CONTENT 

Retried Center publications augmenting the procedtjres and guidelines of the five volunne Performance Content for Job Tra/ningSte 

The initial adaptation of U S Air Force occupational survey procedures for application tn civilian contexts This version provides 
a useful introduction to the methodology of t^k inventory surveys " * , 

. Prdcedures for ConstrQCtmg and Using Task Inventories (r&d Senes No 91 ) March 1973 

Complementing the focus on the task performance content of jobs is the methodology for surveymg work-related technical con- 
cepts which have practical use to workers m the effective perlormance>of then jof) Concept inventory procedures are described and a 
descriptive report oVjob significance ratings i^Piven for concepts m the occupations of automotive mechanics, business dataprogfam- 
mers. and general secretaries ' i ' > ^ 

Rating the Job Si^ificance of Technical Concepts. An^App/jc^'of^ lo Jhcee^OccupaJions m&O Serres m 105) <=y^' 
.-.^-c Chffcembtfn974 . , ^ . a. - 

. i ' Exploratory ways of identifyir^ that work-relevant affect by which workers m bn occupation approach their |ob*their coworkers. 

^ and the entire work environment Procedures are suggested, and^mitial tryoui results are reported, for a promising approach to the identi- 
' fication of those non-technical aspects of .the |ob which contribute to worfc^r satisfaction and success A companion report iS provided 
for processing the associated worker data ^ 

A filethodology to Assess the Content and Structure of Affective and Descriptive Mean ings-Associa'^ted with the 
V\/Ork Environment (R&D Senes No 98). December 19^4 

RCMA T AXomputer Program to Calculate a Measure of Associative Verbal Relatednes^ (Occasional Paper ko 6). 1975-' 
OCCU^TKJ^AL SURVEY REPORTS 

Providing ♦leid data for establishing the methodology of the five vc^ume Performarice Content for Job Training are 

Three reports of task surveyiconducted for specific occupations These 1974 surveys were obtained from ndfheroos communities* 
In eight states d»strib<Jtifd across the nation Both workers and immediate supervisors. 200 per occupation, provided task data on an array 
of experimentaj^questioits pertaining to la) task occurrence, (b) frequency of task performance, (c) tas^ significance to the job. (d) tirT>e 
on job before task quahfiwation is expected, (e) task mrSportance to the |bb, (f) suggestions of performance problem areas, and (g) primary 
learning locatio|fs for each ta$k * ^ 

^ * . ' 

Occupational Survey Report on Business [>^ta Programmers Task Data from Workers and Supervisors Indicating 
Job Relevance and Training Criticalness (H&D Stnes No )0B). December }97^ 

Occupational $ufvey Report on General Secretaries Task Data from Workers and Supervisors Indkatina Job 
' fje/evance and Training^Crititalnes^ {H8tD Senei No }09), January )97b , * f . ^ 

Occupational Survey R'^port on Automotive Mechanics Task Data frorh Workers and SiJperyisors Indicating Job . _^ 
Bf/evance and Trarrjing Cr I ticalness {H81D ^r\es No 1 1Q), January 19>5 . ^ . ^ ' 

^ A 1971 survey of workers m one metropolttan area was conducted fty entree occupational areas incorporating several specific occu- 
pations .Field data were obtained on (a) task occurrence and (b) relative proportion of tigie speni'on each task T>>e survey reports ^ 
mcKide comparisons between related occi^pations, and generate the initial listiftg 0I tasks used m subsequent studies of specific ocxupations ' 
Within each^jcojpational field 

Automotive Mecfyanics Occupationaf'Per/orman<^ Survey {HSiO Ser es No 86), ^^arfih }97^ " 
Secretarial Science'Occupation^j Performance Survey (R&D S^r.es No. 87), Mar^^ 1973 



Business.Data Prbcessing Occupational Performance Survey fR&D Ser.es No 88). Marrh M 

SURVEY OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPERS ( y ;/ ? >- 

' , Providing information on the activities and needs of curriculum developers is the 19#4 survey of m0fl9 than yOfO persons ir^^ucation and 
training, both public and private, throughout the nation The survey analysis emphasizes the r^ponses of (ftJrn^^U/m developers concerned with 
vocational education to the list <^f,68 work aetivities, bin ihcludes oiher areas of public educi?ioa, busmess/mdustry, and'government agencies ' 
Responses were given to activity questions p^ammg to (a) occurrenjce of the activity, (b) degree of prpbf^m encountered m performing each 
acttvitV. and (c) activity importance to the job ' ^ ' ' ^ * * 

f • ^1 

Activityss, Problems, and Needs of Curriculum Developers A National Survey (R&D Sertes N6 115), May 1976 

TASK INVENTORY EXCHANGE ^ • *i ^ 



I s^v 



To promote the iharmg and general availabii'i^ of task mveptones and of'occypational yolveys, ^ central cteapkighouse is Conducted for 
the collection and'dissemmation of materials-prepared by aq^ncies m education, labor, agriculture, industry. bufTness, government. t,^e professions, 
and various special, interest groups Three volu^ies of a directory of over 800 available ta'sk inventories so.faV have been published Additionally, 
a sympojtum^n methodologies was.spo^sored at which 15 presentatiOfW were made ip an audience of 158'per?|ons from 26 sfates. sharing their 
experiences, problems, solutions, and f^mkmg on various aspect^of the issue- * , * < ^ » * ' 

• ' ' \* : ^ * ' 

Directory of Task Inventories Wo/fyme /. ;974 («N Senes No §). January '1975 - . - ^ , 

Dtrect^of Task InvenSries Volume 2, 1975 A\jn Senes No 7). f975 ' - ' , ^ 

Directory of Task Ihventories Volume 3. wM {\JH Seues No 8), ysn ' 

' Proceedings of a-SymposiiJm on Task Anafyse^ask Inventorte^ (UN Ser »es No lO), Noveniber 1975 ' 
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